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FOREWORD 


Welcome  to  "Salem — Star  and  Dawn" 

We  deem  it  a  privilege  to  welcome  this  newest  book  which 
Rear  Admiral  Ernest  M.  Eller  is  adding  to  his  growing  series  of 
publications  on  themes  of  interest  and  purpose  for  Moravians 
and  others  interested  in  their  Church's  history,  its  life  and  its 
service. 

Its  appearance  at  this  particular  period  of  time  is  both  oppor- 
tune and  highly  needful,  for  the  purpose  of  its  issuing  is,  in 
large  part,  to  promote  the  cause  of  Foreign  Missions  which,  for 
more  than  two  hundred  and  thirty  years,  has  been  one  of  the 
prime  areas  of  our  Church's  service  and  one  for  which  she  has 
been  recognized  as  "standard  bearer"  for  the  entire  Protestant 
Church. 

That  this  great  mission  interest  not  only  remains  with  us,  but 
is  made  the  more  essential  and  urgent  on  the  Church  by  a  world 
tense  with  discord  and  threat  of  devastating  war,  presents  to  all 
loyal  members  a  challenge  to  deeper  dedication  and  renewed 
fidelity  to  press  forward  with  the  effort  to  carry  out  the  Great 
Commission  of  its  Saviour  and  Lord,  and  to  continue  to  give  it 
one  of  the  first  places  of  maximum  endeavor  on  the  program  of 
service  for  this  crisis  period  of  the  world's  life. 

While,  for  our  home  effort  we  unite  in  forwarding  our  assigned 
goal  of  Growth  and  Development  in  Christian  Experience,  let 
us  multiply  our  wider  world  endeavors  for  the  Redemption  of  a 
Sin-sick  and  Troubled  World  and  seek  to  hasten  the  day  when 
"The  Kingdoms  of  this  world  shall  become  the  Kingdom  of  our 
Lord  and  of  His  Christ,  and  He  shall  reign  for  ever  and  ever." 
Rev.  11:15. 

J.  Kenneth  Pfohl, 

Bishop 
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PREFACE 


Americans  come  to  Salem  drawn  by  the  fame  of  the  loveliness 
of  services  like  Easter  and  Christmas.  They  come  to  see  the 
remarkable  old  buildings  around  Salem  Square  that  have  breasted 
the  river  of  time  since  the  earliest  days  of  our  independence. 

They  come  to  wonder  at  the  celestial  music,  artistry  and 
craftsmanship  of  the  Eighteenth  Century  Moravians,  still  preserved 
as  if  in  a  timeless  far  off  dream  in  the  museums  and  furnishings 
of  the  ancient  buildings. 

They  come  to  explore  the  splendid  archives  where  the  history 
of  a  religious  community,  like  a  shining  thread  of  silver,  lies 
before  one  for  two  centuries.  They  come  to  see  Salem  College 
that  had  its  small  beginnings  on  the  frontier  before  the  American 
Revolution  in  a  far-seeing  and  progressive  purpose  to  educate 
women  as  well  as  men — then  not  generally  the  custom.  In  the 
words  of  the  Moravians'  remarkable  leader  of  the  Seventeenth 
Century  and  "Father  of  Modern  Education",  John  Amos 
Comenius,  the  female  sex  should  not  be  "kept  from  a  knowledge 
of  language  and  wisdom.  For  they  are  also  human  beings,  an 
image  of  God,  as  we  are  .  .  .  Why  then  should  we  merely  dismiss 
them  with  the  ABC  and  drive  them  away  from  books?  Are  we 
afraid  of  their  meddling?  The  more  we  introduce  them  to  mental 
occupations,  the  less  time  they  will  find  for  meddling,  which 
comes  from  emptiness  of  mind." 

Visitors  from  near  and  far  have  come  to  Salem  for  many  reasons, 
but  inevitably  have  "remained  to  pray."  For  in  Salem,  as  in  all 
the  long  illumined  story  of  the  Moravian  Church,  one  truly  sees 
the  shadow  of  the  Divine. 

The  first  Moravian  settlers  journeyed  to  North  Carolina  in 
1753  to  establish  an  oasis  on  the  wild  frontier  where  they  would 
seek  to  live  like  Christ  and  to  practice  his  teachings  among  their 
fellow  men.  Change  of  every  type  has  swept  through  their 
settlements  as  earth  races  on  into  eternity.  Yet  just  as  their 
buildings,  much  of  their  music,  some  of  their  customs  and  practices 
have  remained  unchanged,  so  has  their  faith  continued  to  burn 
strong.  Their  deep  conviction  of  mission  in  this  strange  pilgrimage 
of  life  has  not  been  destroyed  by  the  explosive  changes  of  civiliza- 
tion that  to  many  seem  near  the  atomic  apocalypse. 

Before  World  War  II,  I  had  opportunity  often  to  visit  in  Salem, 
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ancestral  home  of  my  wife  since  before  the  American  Revolution. 
The  invisible,  resistless  power  of  the  spirit  that  pervades  Salem 
stirred  me  to  write  Houses  of  Peace.  It  recounts,  as  if  of  a  river 
of  light,  the  remarkable  story  of  faith  and  sacrifice  and  guidance 
of  the  Divine  from  the  Middle  Ages  in  Central  Europe  to  our 
Twentieth  Century  in  America. 

One  seeking  inspiration  from  this  full  story  may  follow  it  in 
nearly  300  pages  of  Houses  of  Peace.  The  purpose  of  this  present 
small  book,  which  was  stimulated  by  a  request,  is  to  present  in 
pictures  and  brief  narration  the  highlights  of  the  great  heritage 
of  the  Moravians  down  to  today  in  Salem.  It  may  serve  to  lead 
some  to  Houses  of  Peace  and  to  bring  to  others  who  might  not 
read  the  longer  book  understanding  of  the  golden  stars  of  faith 
without  which  the  buildings  and  customs  of  Salem,  interesting 
though  they  are,  would  be  only  lifeless  shells. 

In  this  little  book,  as  in  Houses  of  Peace,  I  have  started  at 
the  gateway  of  light  of  Easter  and  ended  with  the  window  to  the 
stars  of  Christmas.  I  have  also  reproduced  these  sections  herein 
with  minor  change — sometimes  one  is  given  the  blessing  of  seeing 
and  saying  better  than  he  knows  how,  and  he  should  respect  the 
gift.  There  have  been  certain  changes  in  the  stirring  series  of 
services;  but  they  do  not  affect  the  majesty  of  the  events,  the 
shining  light  they  bring  to  the  eyes  of  those  who  watch,  the 
divine  spirit  that  surrounds  each  who  seeks. 

Since  Houses  of  Peace  first  appeared  on  the  eve  of  the  Arma- 
geddon of  World  War  II,  there  have  been  several  developments 
that  enter  into  this  present  work.  One  is  the  formation  of  Old 
Salem  Inc.  under  a  group  of  dedicated  citizens  who  have  made 
large  strides  in  restoring  and  preserving  the  unique  old  buildings, 
artifacts  and  appearance  of  Salem.  Here  is  a  restoration,  largely 
only  a  refurbishing  of  buildings  in  use  since  the  Eighteenth  Century, 
that  can  have  important  value  in  preserving  for  future  generations 
the  outward  form  of  a  noble  past — for  objects  can  in  themselves 
inspire.  Some  have  feared  that  in  emphasizing  restoration  the 
spiritual  meaning  of  Salem  will  be  lost.  If  this  can  be  avoided, 
if  the  soul  as  well  as  the  body  of  the  past  can  be  preserved,  then 
generations  to  come  will  gain  strength  and  deepened  understanding 
to  carry  on  the  great  heritage. 

Another  development  has  been  the  unearthing  from  archival 
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dust  and  revival  of  early  Moravian  music.  Musicologists  have 
called  this  an  event  of  world  importance  in  the  field  of  music. 

Among  other  developments  has  been  the  production  by  this 
writer  of  several  other  manuscripts  concerning  Moravians,  with 
resulting  enrichment  in  understanding. 

All  the  foregoing  and  much  else  have  contributed  to  this  little 
book.  It  could  not  have  been  written  without  the  splendid  series 
Records  of  the  Moravians  in  North  Carolina,  7  volumes  edited 
by  Miss  Adelaide  Fries,  and  the  8th  produced  after  her  death 
in  the  same  high  standards  of  scholarship  and  writing  by  the 
late  Dr.  Douglas  Rights.  It  also  owes  much  to  the  Moravian 
Archives  in  Salem,  from  which  the  records  of  these  volumes  came; 
to  various  Moravian  publications  like  the  Wachovia  Moravian 
and  The  Salem  Band,  an  interesting  book  by  the  late  distinguished 
musician  B.  J.  Pfohl;  to  many  other  books  researched  in  my 
various  writings,  and  especially  the  many  works  of  the  great 
Comenius  covered  in  editing  a  new  edition  of  his  timeless  School 
of  Infancy  with  a  biographical  interpretive  introduction. 

A  number  of  people  have  been  kind  to  give  from  their  time 
to  read  and  provide  helpful  suggestions  on  all  or  part  of  the 
manuscript.  My  appreciation  goes  especially  to  Mrs.  Agnes  Pfohl 
Eller,  Bishop  J.  Kenneth  Pfohl  who  also  gives  strength  to  the  book 
in  his  foreword,  John  Fries  Blair,  Donald  McCorkle,  Mrs.  Caroline 
Gramley,  Cyrill  Pfohl  and  Arthur  Spaugh.  The  3  last  named 
also  graciously  spent  much  time  in  searching  out  appropriate 
illustrations. 

The  illustrations  come  in  roughly  equal  division  from  4  sources : 
Houses  of  Peace,  old  books  and  prints,  old  photographs,  recent 
drawings  and  photographs.  For  the  last  2  groups  I  gratefully 
thank  Peter  McNeill  Eller,  Wachovia  Historical  Society,  Salem 
College,  and  Old  Salem,  Inc.  For  selections  from  Houses  of 
Peace  I  thank  the  memory  of  William  F.  Pfohl  who  illustrated 
that  book  in  what  seems  another  age  before  World  War  II.  Several 
other  of  his  works,  which  he  presented  me  and  are  heretofore 
unpublished,  add  to  Salem — Star  and  Dawn;  were  he  here  to  do 
all  the  illustrations  it  would  be  a  better  book. 

Thus  many  hands,  many  minds  and  many  hearts  have  entered 
into  the  making  of  this  little  book.  May  each  reader  find  in  it 
the  stars  that  shine  in  Salem  for  all  who  strive  to  see. 
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-Easter  in  Salem 


Easter  Procession — Old  Cedar  Avenue 


Full  many  a  peaceful  place  I've  seen, 
But  the  most  restful  spot  I  know 
Is  the  one  where  thick  dark  cedars  grow 

In  an  old  graveyard  cool  and  green. 

How  oft  I've  trod  that  shadowy  way 
In  bygone  years — sometimes  while  yet 
The  grass  with  morning  dew  was  wet, 

And  sometimes  at  the  close  of  day, 

And  sometimes  when  the  summer  moon 
Hung  like  a  slumberous  midnight  spell — 
Sometimes  when  through  the  dark  trees  fell 

The  sacred  whiteness  of  the  moon. 


At  such  an  hour  the  angels  tread 

That  hallowed  spot  in  stoles  as  white 
As  lilies,  and  in  silent  flight 

They  come  and  go  till  dawn  is  red. 

— John  Henry  Boner. 
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Great  Sabbath 

"Were  the  wholm  realm  of  nature  mine, 
That  were  a  present  far  too  small; 
Love  so  amazing,  so  divine, 
Demands  my  soul,  my  life,  my  all." 

The  last  echo  of  the  rich,  vibrant  melody,  chanted  by  a  thou- 
sand voices,  lingers  for  a  moment  in  the  dusty  arches  of  the  old 
Moravian  church  .  .  .  then  it  is  gone,  faded  down  the  last  far 
depth  of  silence.  This  is  silence,  however,  that  does  not  endure. 
Through  the  open  windows,  like  tinkling  crystal,  floats  the  low, 
soft  song  of  birds.  Spring  is  dawning.  April  sunshine  drenches 
the  world  with  gold,  dappled  everywhere  with  the  dancing  shadows 
of  little  leaves  that  are  singing  too,  as  they  dream  their  dreams 
of  life  aloud  in  the  drowsy  wind.  While  man  in  his  little  way 
prepares  to  praise  again  the  wonderful  resurrection  of  nearly 
two  thousand  years  ago,  all  else  in  the  world  throbs  with  equal 
happiness  to  the  wonder  of  its  own  rebirth  from  the  grave  of 
winter.  Every  living  thing  in  nature  joins  those  who  sing  inside 
this  church,  and  those  who  prepare  for  Easter  through  many 
lands,  in  a  vast,  glad  Hymn  of  Life. 

It  is  Great  Sabbath  afternoon  in  Salem,  Easter  Saturday.  We 
are  at  the  Great  Sabbath  Lovefeast  that  with  the  night  to  come 
ends  the  week  of  beautiful  worship  with  which  for  two  magic 
centuries  in  western  North  Carolina  the  Moravian  Church  has 
prepared  its  members  for  the  stirring  service  of  Eastern  dawn.  In 
its  early  Carolina  history  as  a  communal  religious  settlement  in 
the  wilderness — which  we  shall  follow  in  later  pages — this  church 
recognized  that  man  achieves  only  to  that  in  which  he  becomes 
perfectly  absorbed.  Consequently,  it  filled  day  and  night  with 
worship.  The  community  worked,  thought,  talked,  lived  their 
faith;  by  constant  prayer,  action,  and  song  they  made  it  their 
very  existence,  and  in  turn  became  a  remarkable  force  on  the 
frontier. 

The  hurrying  years  in  adding  material  conquests  have  taken 
away  much  of  that  divine  absorption.  But  at  times  during  the 
year,  and  at  Easter  especially,  the  Moravians  come  very  close  to 
achieving  it  again.  Beginning  with  Palm  Sunday,  services  are 
held  not  merely  once  but  as  much  as  three  times  a  day  throughout 
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the  week  leading  up  to  Easter,  as  in  detail  day  by  day  the  story 
of  Christ's  last  week  on  earth  is  followed.  Song  and  worship  are 
once  again  woven  into  the  busy  days. 

Filled  with  what  is  for  our  century  the  strange  wonder  of 
simple,  complete  faith,  all  who  can  have  crowded  the  Moravian 
Church  on  this  day  before  Easter  for  the  last  preparation,  the 
Great  Sabbath  Lovefeast.  In  it  they  pattern  after  the  early  Chris- 
tians who  frequently  joined  in  such  simple  meals  of  worship 
wherein  everyone  became  for  a  time  a  brother  to  everyone  else, 
and  distinction  of  wealth  or  class  vanished  in  a  unifying  love. 

This  Great  Sabbath  afternoon  there  has  been  heard  again  the 
story  of  the  burial  of  Christ,  ending  with  the  sealing  of  the  tomb. 
Then,  with  hymns  of  gratitude  for  the  sacrifice  singing  out  into 
■\  the  April  sunshine,  coffee  in  tall  white  cups  and  lovefeast  buns, 

brought  by  ladies  in  white,  have  been  passed.  Each  of  the  con- 
gregation has  been  served. 

It  is  the  last  of  these  hymns  whose  closing  notes,  passing 
through  the  sun-drenched  windows,  have  lost  themselves  in 
earth's  melody  of  life  reborn.  There  is  a  hush  inside  the  church. 
Into  it  timidly  quests  a  violin's  thin,  clear  note.  For  a  moment  it 
hesitates,  like  a  soul  in  doubt,  but  the  rich  throb  of  a  harp  picks 
up  the  chord,  the  organ  swings  into  a  powerful  undertone,  and  the 
violin,  a  soul  re-assured,  leaps  into  high,  sweet  melody. 

The  choir  joins.  As  this  sermon  of  music  mingles  with  that 
vaster  one  from  the  blue-golden  world  outside,  each  worshipper 
breaks  his  bread  and  eats,  and  drinks,  in  common  with  his  neigh- 
bor. All  are  the  same.  Whether  rich  or  poor,  high  or  low,  all  are 
worshipping  the  same,  are  eating  the  same  food,  are  united  for  the 
time  in  obeying  God's  command  that  "they  love  one  another." 

Each  face  is  a  study  in  light — from  the  children,  their  eyes  like 
stars,  to  the  dear  old  ladies  of  Salem  who  near  the  end  of  the 
journey  through  time.  Looking  at  the  face  of  any  one  of  them 
we  know  she  has  found  life  good.  She  has  had  her  share  of 
sorrow  and  suffering.  Yet  she  has  faced  life  and  conquered  it.  She 
has  been  strong.  She  has  walked  upright  into  the  shadows  of  the 
years  that  are  closing  in  forever  upon  her.  As  we  look  at  her  fold- 
ing the  remnant  of  the  little  loaf  into  a  napkin  she  has  brought 
that  no  crumb  might  be  wasted,  rising  to  join  in  singing  hymn 
after  glad  hymn,  her  face  filled  with  visions,  we  can  understand 
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whereof  has  come  the  strength  that  has  sustained  her,  the  star 
that  has  been  her  goal  toward  eternity. 

This  lovefe'ast  service  is  largely  one  of  song,  a  joyous  outburst- 
ing  of  faith  in  which  all  may  participate.  However,  as  the  low 
clink  .  .  .  clink  .  .  .  clink  of  the  removal  of  the  cups  dies  away, 
and  the  last  note  of  a  choir  melody  becomes  part  of  the  golden 
one  of  the  world  outside,  the  minister  rises  with  a  short  message. 

In  it  the  tragedy  of  the  closed  tomb  is  revealed,  poignant  and 
grey.  .  .  .  But  there  is  hope!  Thrilling  back  across  two  thousand 
years  the  word  Hope  suddenly  becomes  possessed  with  new  glory. 
Strange,  new  words  declare  the  majesty  of  man's  eternal  soul: 

"For  the  darkest  tomb  can  be  opened.  The  strongest 
walls  of  stone  and  time  cannot  hold  the  spirit.  Every 
sepulchre  is  the  portal  to  a  resurrection;  every  depth  the 
foot  of  a  height;  the  despair  of  Good  Friday  but  the 
prelude  to  the  glory  of  Easter  morning." 

Hymns  glowing  with  courage  join  the  vast  symphony  of  life 
outside  .  .  .  then  die  as  the  benediction  begins,  but  the  melody 
goes  echoing  on,  pulsating  in  the  shadows,  quivering  out  into  the 
sunlight,  trembling  away  on  every  drowsy  wisp  of  wind.  Farther 
and  farther  it  drifts,  more  and  more  it  becomes  part  of  the 
murmur  of  spring  until  one  cannot  tell,  should  he  try,  whether 
it  is  the  benediction,  or  the  echo  of  the  music,  or  life's  song  itself 
that  whispers  into  his  calmed  heart, 

"...  and  give  thee  peace." 

At  the  end  of  the  lovefeast  the  people  flowing  out  the  hooded 
doors  of  the  old  church  into  the  Square,  which  has  witnessed  most 
of  the  joys  and  dreams  and  sorrows  of  this  City  of  Peace  since 
its  founding,  pass  on  under  the  great  trees  into  the  busy  life 
beyond.  They  divide  into  finer  and  finer  streams  until  throughout 
Salem,  and  Winston  too,  in  the  homes,  on  the  streets,  wherever 
two  or  three  are  together  on  this  golden  afternoon  the  promise 
of  Easter  dawn  has  colored  even  the  least  thoughts  of  life. 

Soon  many  of  the  fine  streams  of  humanity  that  had  ended  in 
homes  of  both  the  cities  begin  to  flow  again,  this  time  converging 
into  larger  and  larger  streams  toward  Salem's  ode  in  stone,  its 
God's  Acre,  the  Graveyard.  Past  the  College  and  Church  they 
come:;  past  that  ancient  pair,  the  Brothers  House  and  the  Sisters 
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House,  who  across  the  years  have  sat  staring  at  each  other, 
dreaming  their  untold  dreams  as  life's  tide  ebbs  and  floods — its 
characters  ever  journeying  on  into  silent  horizons  but  its  story 
as  changeless  as  they  themselves;  past  the  sturdy  old  tavern; 
past  houses  whose  entrances  projecting  over  the  sidewalk  give 
no  evidence  of  beautiful  gardens  hiding  in  the  rear — past  all  that 
is  old  and  lovely  and  newly  tidied  for  Easter,  increasing  numbers 
of  old  and  young  hurry  to  The  Graveyard.  It  is  the  time  when 
everyone  who  can  comes  to  lay  flowers  on  the  graves  of  those  who 
belong  to  him  in  blood  or  spirit.  Cedar  Avenue,  extending  the 
full  length  of  this  God's  Acre,  and  separating  many  quiet  gardens 
from  it,  is  already  thronged,  as  it  will  continue  to  be  all  afternoon. 
Its  five  arched  gateways,  opening  into  the  Graveyard,  each  bear- 
ing an  outer  and  inner  message  of  hope,  are  taxed  almost  to 
capacity.  Especially  crowded  is  the  most  northern  one  where 
many  linger  to  read  as  they  enter, 

Till  the  Day  Break 

while  others  within  stay  a  moment  in  departing  to  gain  strength 
from  the  words  of  calming  peace  on  the  inner  face  of  the  arch, 

And  the  Shadows  Flee  Away 

Whatever  the  added  majesty  brought  by  Easter,  the  long,  roll- 
ing hillside  of  God's  Acre  in  Salem  is  always  impressive.  Each 
one  who  rests  there  faces  eastward  toward  the  ever  recurring 
promise  of  the  rising  sun.  Each  one's  grave  is  a  low  mound  with 
a  flat,  simple  square  stone  at  the  head.  Each  stone  is  of  the  same 
gleaming  white  marble,  except  the  very  ancient  ones  that  are  grey 
with  their  years.  So  that  the  first  thought  of  anyone,  as  he  enters 
the  northern  gateway,  is  not  that  this  is  a  place  of  the  dead  but, 
as  another  of  the  arched  ways  declares,  that  of  those  who  sleep. 
The  orderly  ranks  of  stone,  so  peacefully  at  rest,  are  like  soldiers 
who  have  lain  down  to  sleep  for  a  little  space  until  a  new  dawn 
shall  come  .  .  .  "and  the  shadows  flee  away." 

Not  only  are  the  stones  in  ranks  but  they  are  in  companies  as 
well.  From  of  old  Moravians  have  been  divided  into  choirs, 
groups  of  the  same  general  age  and  sex,  that  they  might  better 
serve  the  Lord.  As  in  life  they  labor  together,  so  in  death  they 
are  not  separated.  Married  women  are  together.  Single  Sisters, 
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Older,  or  Great,  and  Little  Girls  rest  in  other  squares.  It  is  the 
same  with  the  men  and  boys.  Nor  is  there  any  distinction  in 
worldly  importance.  All  are  alike  lying  there,  all  equal  Brethren, 
as  is  their  ideal  in  life.  Each  has  essentially  the  same  square 
stone;  each  is  buried  usually  in  the  next  empty  space  after  the  last 
who  died  in  his  choir;  each  of  the  same  choir  has  trumpeted  from 
church  tower  or  roof  top  the  same  ancient  chorals  to  announce 
his  passing.  In  early  days  nothing  appeared  on  any  stone,  what- 
ever a  man's  title  in  life,  but  the  place  and  date  of  his  arriving 
in  this  world  and  the  day  of  his  journeying  on.  Even  now  the 
custom  has  changed  only  to  the  adding  of  a  terse  epilogue. 

So  they  rest  in  peace  under  their  cedars  and  white  stones  by 
the  side  of  a  forest  covered  ravine.  Their  graves  are  always  well 
tended  and  neat,  but  at  Easter  they  are  made  especially  bright. 
Even  the  stones  are  scrubbed  during  Passion  Week  when  old 
and  young  come  to  wash  away  the  stains  of  time  from  the  grave- 
stones of  those  they  love. 

And  now  on  Great  Sabbath  each  person  brings  his  offering  of 
flowers:  Lilies  and  roses,  tulips  and  daffodils,  carnations  and 
violets — soon  the  whole  green  and  marble  slope  of  God's  Acre  is 
sweet  with  their  fragrance. 

At  dusk  throngs  still  pass  to  and  fro  bringing  flowers,  cleaning 
stones,  paying  reverence  to  sleeping  friends.  Through  the  warm 
rich  gold  of  twilight  their  voices  gradually  sink  into  a  low,  hushed 
murmur  .  .  .  the  flowers  gleam  like  myriads  of  stars  .  .  .  and, 
as  a  soft,  wandering  wind  stirs  the  heavy  fragrance,  a  mocking 
bird  pours  out  its  golden  heart  from  the  forest  at  the  edge  of  the 
glowing  white  stones. 
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"Still  as  the  holy  of  holies  breathes  the  vast, 
Within  its  crystal  depths  the  stars  grow  dim; 
Fire  on  the  altar  of  the  hills  at  last 
Burns  on  the  shadowy  rim."  — M 


"Listen  .  .  .  !  Do  you  hear?" 

It  is  two  o'clock  Easter  morning.  The  moon  is  flooding  old 
Salem  with  its  beauty;  is  transforming  it;  is,  it  seems,  by  its 
magic  causing  the  dead,  forgotten  years  to  live  again.  A  thread 
of  music  is  weaving  through  the  golden  night.  Far  away  and  faint 
as  a  half-formed  memory  the  sweet  notes  sound  again.  After  a 
moment  there  is  silence  .  .  .  then  an  answering  melody  from 
across  the  moon-grey  roofs  of  the  city  .  .  .  then  others  still. 
Sweet  chorals  sing  their  tales  of  hope  in  all  parts  of  this  ancient 
settlement.  Now  the  measured,  silvery  melodies  are  near,  now  only 
far  away,  now  near  again  until  one  infinitely  soft  choral  breathes 
its  last  low  chord  in  the  shadows  of  the  tree-lined  street  abreast 
our  window.  After  a  moment  there  is  a  flare  of  torches,  the  soft 
shuffle  of  feet,  the  glint  of  many  horns  on  which  a  host  of  tiny 
reflected  flames  play  their  own  silent  symphony.  A  muffled  com- 
mand is  given;  horns  are  lifted;  and,  as  if  coming  from  out  of 
the  centuries  when  the  church  was  young  in  central  Europe,  there 
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begins  a  choral  so  low,  so  vibrant,  so  thrilling  that  only  the  song 
the  stars  sang  to  the  quiet  Bohemian  hills  could  have  inspired  it: 

"Awake  .  .  .  rejoice  .  .  .  rejoice  .  .  . 
The  Lord  is  Risen  .  .  ." 

"The  Saviour  lives  no  more  to  die; 
He  lives,  the  Lord  enthroned  on  high; 
He  lives,  triumphant  o'er  the  grave; 
He  lives,  eternally  to  save. 


With  cheerful  hope  your  hearts  revive, 
For  Christ,  the  Lord,  is  yet  alive." 

"Awaken  .  .  .  rejoice  .  .  .  praise,"  it  murmurs  filling  the 
night  with  peace  and  yet  with  rejoicing,  with  praise  and  yet  with 
the  quieting  benediction  of  eternal  love. 

A  last  quivering  note  lingers  in  the  shadows  after  the  band  has 
moved  on,  as  if  awaiting  a  reply.  Not  long  and  one  comes.  Out 
of  the  deep  hush  of  departure  slowly  there  is  born  a  far-off  silver 
thread.  Now  it  sounds  clear  in  the  soft  night  air,  now  faint,  now 
mingled  with  many  others  as  chorals  from  many  bands  in  distant 
sections  whisper  over  the  sleeping  city.  Even  the  stars  seem  to 
join,  hesitating  in  their  measured  sweep  through  eternity  to  answer 
with  a  deep,  sublime  melody.  It  is  another,  a  magic  world,  one 
of  beauty  and  peace  and  music.  And  time  is  not.  .  .  .  Only 
the  waning  moon,  as  it  slowly  dips  lower  and  lower  until  it  is 
at  last  traced  across  by  the  black  branches  of  the  maples  outside 
our  window,  only  the  moon  as  it  nears  the  end  of  its  journey 
is  proof  that  the  night  is  not  a  dream.  .  .  . 

The  chorals  have  been  sounding  since  before  two  o'clock.  Not 
long  after  midnight,  following  the  custom  of  more  than  a  century, 
the  Moravian  bands  had  gathered  at  the  Home  Church.  It  is 
rumored  that  Moravians  are  born  with  a  horn's  mouthpiece 
between  their  lips.  If  this  is  not  the  full  truth,  at  least  babies 
do  soon  learn  what  a  horn  is  for  and  soon  again  join  the  band. 
Consequently,  in  the  group  this  midwatch  were  many  young  boys 
alongside  their  fathers  or  perhaps  even  their  grandfathers,  as 
the  latter  in  turn  had  once  played  beside  their  fathers  and  grand- 
fathers before  them.  As  a  unit  the  band  had  played  the  sweet, 
joyous  melody: 

"Sleepers  wake,  for  night  is  flying." 
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Then,  dividing  into  sections,  each  with  its  torchbearers,  the  play- 
ers had  gone  out  into  the  city  along  varied,  in  some  instances 
ancient  routes  to  awaken  the  "sleepers"  for  the  dawn  service. 
In  Wachovia's  early  history,  when  it  was  a  communal  settlement 
in  the  wilderness,  the  Moravian  Brethren  had  followed  the  gentle 
custom  of  being  awakened  by  hymns  during  every  dawn  of  the 
year.  The  Easter  sunrise  service,  since  its  institution  in  Herrnhut, 
Saxony,  over  two  hundred  years  ago,  has  of  course  always  had  a 
separate  and  quite  distinct  meaning  from  the  simple  moments  of 
prayer  and  song  with  which  the  first  Brethren  in  Wachovia 
commenced  each  day  of  labor;  but  the  awakening  to  hymns, 
whether  played  or  sung,  is  beautifully  similar  and  takes  one  back 
to  the  years  when  Salem  was  young  and  the  serene  and  godlike 
days  of  this  City  of  Peace  had  not  been  altered  by  the  rush  of 
modern  times. 

For  more  than  two  hours  the  bands  continue  to  fill  the  night 
with  music  throughout  Salem  and  its  younger  sister  Winston. 
Then  they  return  to  the  church  for  the  traditional  breakfast  while 
all  through  the  twin  cities  houses  are  alight  as  thousands,  before 
hurrying  to  the  service,  likewise  break  the  night's  fast,  many  of 
them  on  coffee  and  the  delightful  "sugar-cake"  of  the  Moravians. 

Meanwhile,  in  Salem  Square  a  crowd  of  many  thousands  from 
many  denominations  and  many  states  has  begun  to  gather  before 
the  church.  A  sea  of  faces  undulates  dimly  in  the  shadows  under 
the  great  trees.  Many  have  been  there  for  hours,  a  good  number 
have  not  slept  during  the  night.  Yet  such  is  the  majesty  of  this 
service,  such  the  reverence  that  has  filled  Salem  long  before 
Easter  week  has  reached  this  climax,  that  there  is  none  of  these 
many  thousands  but  who  is  quiet  and  reverent  .  .  .  but  who  is  a 
pilgrim  come  to  praise  the  Christ  that  is  risen. 

The  sky  begins  to  pale  to  a  lighter  blue.  The  moon  that  is  low 
in  the  trees  is  now  old  and  white.  The  stars  have  dimmed  into 
points  of  white  flame.  The  traditional  hour  when  Mary  and  her 
friends  hesitantly,  forlorn  and  heartbroken  in  the  darkness,  ap- 
proached the  tomb  of  Christ  is  at  hand.  With  a  slow,  strange 
clearness  of  bronze  on  bronze  the  clock  strikes  the  hour. 

"The  Lord  is  Risen!"  cries  a  voice,  low  and  vibrant,  yet,  with 
the  power  of  unseen  tides,  carrying  far  over  the  massed  thousands 
to  the  edge  of  the  Square.   Unheralded,  with  almost  startling 
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suddenness  the  Bishop  has  appeared  upon  the  platform  before 
the  hooded  church  door.  His  coming,  the  thrilling  words  of  hope, 
the  strange  bronze  notes  of  the  clock  have  a  magic,  electric  effect 
upon  the  multitude. 

"The  Lord  is  risen  indeed!"  they  cry  with  a  sincerity  seldom 
seen  in  these  years.  Like  the  murmur  of  approaching  waves  the 
reply  gathers  force  until  the  shadows  are  filled  with  their  faith. 
Before  the  echoes  have  died,  the  band,  now  united,  softly  begins 
one  of  the  ancient  chorals.  Only  a  few  voices  catch  up  the  first 
words : 

"Hail,  all  hail,  victorious  Lord  and  Saviour," 

but  with  increasing  fervor  thousands  join,  chanting,  and  now  all, 
from  church  door  to  the  last  far  edge  of  the  crowd,  are  singing, 

"Joyful  we  with  one  accord 
Hail  thee  as  our  risen  Lord." 

Slowly  the  echoes  from  the  great  volume  of  song  die  away. 
Twenty  thousand  throats  have  hailed  the  resurrection  as  thou- 
sand on  thousand  have  before  them  in  this  same  square  for  gener- 
ations. From  the  whispering  night  the  hosts  of  these  voices  of 
other  years  seem  to  take  up  the  cry: 

"Hail  thee  .  .  .  our  risen  Lord  .  .  ." 

In  clear,  strong  tones  the  Bishop  reads  on  from  the  liturgy  of 
faith.  A  hush  holds  his  listeners  as  if  they  fear  to  break  the  spell 
of  hope  hovering  over  them.  In  the  quiet  of  his  pauses  there  is 
no  sound;  it  is  as  if  the  sleeping  night  is  waiting  too  breathless 
in  wonder.  It  is  as  if  the  old  church  tower  black  against  the 
sky,  the  vague  outiine  of  the  band  with  the  moonlight  quivering 
on  their  horns,  the  Brothers  House,  its  windows  filled  with  blurred 
figures  silhouetted  against  the  dull  lamp  glow  from  back  rooms 
...  it  is  as  if  the  night  and  those  in  it  are  part  of  a  dream,  part 
of  a  vision  of  peace  that  is  seen  for  a  moment  and  passes  away. 

The  service  at  the  church  ends.  A  section  of  the  band,  playing 
a  choral,  begins  the  march  up  the  narrow,  tree-shrouded  street 
leading  past  the  church.  Following  the  Bishop,  the  throng  forms 
broad  ranks  for  the  procession  to  God's  Acre.  Along  the  route 
to  Cedar  Avenue  other  bands  softly  play  that  hymns  may  guide 
each  step  of  the  way. 
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God's  Acre  is  alight  with  white  gravestones  and  the  massed 
flowers  whose  fragrance  has  penetrated  far  down  toward  the 
church.  Onto  this  beautiful  hillside  shadowy  columns  advance 
as  segments  of  the  procession  file  through  all  the  gates.  Soon  the 
long  avenue  and  every  path  are  filled  with  tides  of  moving  life. 

Darkness  fades  into  day.  Crimson  streaks  shoot  across  the 
clouds  of  the  eastern  sky.  A  cardinal  sings  to  the  dawn.  Band 
after  band  slowly  marches  up  the  avenue  leading  its  part  of  the 
procession,  and  joins  the  sections  before  it  in  the  central  part  of 
the  graveyard  by  the  grassy  mounds  of  some  of  that  first  sincere 


Easter  dawn  in  God's  Acre 


group  who  labored  in  Wachovia  two  centuries  ago.  But  far  off  on 
the  litde  rise,  where  stands  the  southern  gate  of  the  avenue,  the 
stream  of  people  still  pours  in  as  if  flowing  from  an  endless  source. 

Finally  all  have  arrived.  God's  Acre  is  filled.  Every  path, 
every  stretch  of  unbroken  earth  is  covered  by  the  multitude — 
except  for  the  squares  of  the  graves;  still  these  stand  out  through 
the  living,  their  flowers  reaching  lovely  hands  to  the  fathomless 
blue  of  the  dawn.  The  last  two  bands  slowly  march  in,  answering 
each  other  with  alternate  lines  of  a  choral.  Then,  just  as  a  curve 
of  gold  lifts  above  the  horizon,  a  hymn  of  supplication  begins. 
A  fragment  of  the  liturgy  follows  and,  after  it,  again  from  hill 
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and  valley  across  the  flower-strewn  graves  thousands  of  voices 
stir  the  morning  with  song. 

The  Bishop  continues  reading  from  the  liturgy.  His  strong, 
clear  voice  sounding  through  the  pulsating  silence  following  the 
hymn  holds  the  crowd  motionless,  almost  breathless.  In  his 
words  are  concentrated  all  the  promise  and  hope  of  centuries  as 
the  simple,  beautiful  creed  rings  over  the  hillside:  "I  shall  never 
taste  death;  yea  I  shall  attain  unto  the  resurrection  of  the 
dead.  .  .  ." 

Peace  .  .  .  hope  .  .  .  faith.  Out  of  these  is  woven  the  fabric 
of  this  service.  Everything  is  simple,  peaceful,  genuine.  The 
sincerity  of  unquestioning  faith  fills  Eastern  dawn  with  a  majesty 
seldom  met  in  life.  It  is  a  majesty  that  can  come  from  a  man's 
heart  alone  when  as  a  group  he  feels  and  responds  as  a  single 
spirit  to  a  great  aim.  It  is  a  majesty  that  in  this  instance  is  the 
culmination  of  the  tide  of  faith  that  has  been  sweeping  through 
the  community  during  the  past  week.  Is  there  one  present  who 
has  not  been  shrived  by  the  tide;  one  who  has  not  been  made 
stronger;  one  who  though  coming  perhaps  only  from  curiosity  to 
see  the  unique,  lyric  beauty  of  this  dawn  service,  does  not  for  a 
moment  forget  all  the  beauty  in  the  magic  of  faith?  We  doubt  if 
there  is.  As  we  look  across  the  sea  of  faces  on  the  quiet  hillside, 
we  have  no  difficulty  in  believing  that  the  gold  lighting  them  all, 
young  and  old,  is  not  alone  that  of  the  sun.  And  if  any  question 
existed,  it  would  go  completely,  as  mist  before  the  sun,  a  little 
later  in  the  liturgy,  near  its  close,  when  the  sublime  promise  is 
read: 

"He  was  dead,  and  behold,  He  is  alive  forevermore; 
And  he  that  believeth  in  Him,  though  he  were  dead, 
yet  shall  he  live.  ..." 

For  now,  as  if  striving  to  become  a  very  part  of  the  glory  of  the 
morning,  the  thousands  of  the  multitude  lose  themselves  in  the 
final  anthem  until  earth  and  sky  are  filled  with  the  melody  of 
their  faith. 

For  a  moment  after  the  benediction,  such  is  the  spirit  of 
reverence  flooding  the  long  hillside,  no  one  moves.  It  is  only  an 
instant;  but  in  the  hush  there  sounds  from  the  forest  below  the 
thrum  of  a  busy  woodpecker.  The  world  is  awake.  The  resur- 
rection of  another  dawn  has  come.   And  the  wonder  of  spring 
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fills  all  the  symphony  of  nature  as  in  the  wind  from  the  far 
Blue  Ridge  there  seems  to  echo  again  and  again  the  words  of 
eternal  hope: 

"He  was  dead,  and  behold,  He  is  alive  forevermore.  .  .  ." 


"Sweet  music  sounds,  the  silence  scorning, 
As  mounting  larks  salute  the  blue, 
And  peak  and  vale  flash  forth  anew, 
The  glory  of  the  sun's  returning; 
While  down  the  meadows  of  the  morning 
Earth's  grief  is  changed  to  pearls  of  dew.' 

— Jaroslav  Vrchlicky. 


W-The  Unitas  Fratrum 


"I  avow  it  to  be  my  purpose  to  defend  the  truth 
which  God  has  enabled  me  to  know  .  .  .  even  to  death, 
since  I  know  that  the  truth  stands  and  is  forever  mighty 
and  abides."  — John  Hus. 
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The  Ancient  Church 

"through  many  wanderings  .  .  " 

The  sincere  and  beautiful  Easter  services  in  Salem  have  long 
been  known  beyond  the  borders  of  North  Carolina,  and  for  that 
matter  of  the  United  States.  This  seems  fitting  for  their  human 
origins  reach  far  into  the  past  in  miles  and  in  time.  Salem,  elder 
ancestor  of  Winston-Salem,  was  a  thriving  community  with  ancient 
antecedents  when  the  American  Revolution  began.  It  had  several 
distinctions  even  then,  distinctions  that  gave  it  uniqueness,  interest 
and  vitality  that  do  not  diminish  with  time. 

Salem  was  one  of  the  few  carefully  planned  settlements  of 
Colonial  America.  Its  sturdy  old  world  buildings  grew  by  design 
into  a  unique  and  lovely  community.  More  important  than  the 
buildings,  that  attract  far-journeying  visitors,  was  the  spirit  that 
from  the  beginning  set  Salem  apart. 

It  is  a  spirit  mystic,  moving,  divine — a  spirit  changed  since 
that  inspired  beginning  on  the  frontier  and  the  earlier  beginnings 
in  Europe  long  before,  yet  still  strong  and  vibrant.  It  is  the  spirit 
of  a  way  of  faith  already  old  when  Salem  was  young. 

Salem's  founders  built  it  as  the  industrial,  economic  and  cultural 
center  of  the  Moravian  Church  in  the  South.  They  designed  this 
vital  and  lovely  spot  to  be  a  spring  of  ever  renewing  strength 
for  the  mission  work  of  this  oldest  Protestant  mission  church  that 
had  previously  laid  the  foundation  for  Luther  and  the  Reformation. 

When  the  Unitas  Fratrum  or  Moravians  established  colonial 
Salem,  it  claimed  largely  German,  Scandinavian  and  other  West 
Europeans  for  its  members.  As  the  church's  popular  name  signi- 
fies, however,  its  origins  lay  athwart  Central  Europe  in  the  ancient 
kingdom  of  Bohemia  and  adjoining  Moravia. 

From  the  days  Christianity  first  came  to  these  lands  under  the 
Giant  Mountains  more  than  a  1000  years  ago  it  seemed  illumined 
by  a  special  harmony,  faith,  peace — but  a  harmony  fated  time 
after  time  to  suffer  crucifixion.  All  nations  of  Central  Europe 
have  known  repeated  holocausts  in  the  struggle  that  never  ends 
between  light  and  darkness.  None  has  suffered  more  than 
Bohemia-Moravia,  particularly  in  the  Fifteenth  Century,  the  Seven- 
teenth, and  now  the  Twentieth  under  the  Red  Terror. 

The  two  greatest  men  born  to  this  part  of  the  world  were  con- 
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nected  with  the  Moravian  Church.  Both  were  teachers  and  preach- 
ers, both  missionaries  of  mighty  beliefs  nobler  than  man — char- 
acteristic of  the  Moravian  Church  to  this  day.  John  Hus,  the 
first  of  these,  was  born  a  peasant,  perhaps  in  1369,  and  might 
have  lived  and  died  an  atom  unknown  in  the  river  of  time.  Yet  the 
inscrutable  plan  of  destiny  drew  him  from  the  quiet  fields  to  lead 
the  forces  of  light.  A  deep  urge  for  learning  took  him  to  the 
University  of  Prague,  oldest  in  Central  Europe.  Brilliant  and 
devout,  after  his  student  days  he  soon  became  lecturer  in  Catholic 
theology  and  at  a  young  age  Rector  of  the  famous  institution. 
Meanwhile  he  became  a  priest  and  began  preaching  in  the  one 
free  church  of  Prague,  Bethlehem  Chapel,  "where  the  word 
of  God  should  not  be  fettered." 

Giant  forces  surged  through  Bohemia.  In  this  era  of  decadence 
of  the  Catholic  Church,  diseased  by  worldly  power,  for  genera- 
tions a  tide  of  opposition  had  been  rising  in  Bohemia.  At  first 
an  orthodox  priest,  gentle  but  bold  and  eloquent  John  Hus  asked 
his  heart  the  question  that  he  preached,  "How  can  you  serve 
God  and  Mammon?"  He  could  answer  in  but  one  way — with 
the  courage  and  honesty  that  characterize  noble  leaders  of  the 
divine  spirit  of  man. 

Soon  Hus  became  indentified  with  the  forces  of  reform  surging 
through  Bohemia-Moravia  interwoven  with  a  rising  nationalism. 
Boldly  he  attacked  the  evils  of  the  church.  Rome  declared  him 
a  heretic;  but  to  his  countrymen  this  gentle  but  strong,  peaceful 
but  courageous  man  became  the  focus  of  their  highest  aspirations 
in  religion  and  national  dreams.  To  men  elsewhere  it  seemed 
that  John  Hus  had  become  the  leader  of  simply  unrest  in  one 
small  nation.  But  the  unfolding  scroll  of  time  has  revealed  other- 
wise. In  his  mighty  personality  and  unwavering  stand  for  truth 
he  turned  his  people's  yearnings  into  a  national  reformation  that 
laid  the  foundation  for  the  larger  Reformation  that  would  change 
all  Christendom  a  century  after  his  life  burned  to  an  end. 

He  was  a  torch,  literally  as  well  as  figuratively.  A  great  church 
council  met  at  Constance,  Switzerland  in  1414  to  seek  reforms. 
John  Hus  was  invited  to  attend  to  plead  his  cause,  under  promise 
of  safe  conduct.  Instead,  the  Council  treacherously  imprisoned, 
tried  and  burned  Hus  at  the  stake  on  6  July,  1415,  reputedly 
his  birthday.  Then  to  be  rid  of  the  heretic  forever  they  scattered 
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his  ashes  on  the  Rhine  to  be  swept  forgotten  down  to  the  sea — 
so  they  thought.  But  the  tides  that  devour  also  flow  on  to  the 
most  distant  shores. 

The  burning  body  of  this  Christlike  man  flamed  a  torch  to  war. 
Enraged,  Hus'  countrymen  broke  away  from  the  church  of  Rome. 
Fired  with  religious  fervor,  they  seemed  invincible  under  the  blind 
genius  Ziska  and  successors.  For  years  they  defeated  the  generals 
of  the  Holy  Roman  Empire  .  .  .  then  in  the  end  were  divided  and 
crushed. 

Some  of  Hus'  disciples,  however,  rejected  war,  sought  to 
conquer  by  love  and  example,  and  in  time  set  a  goal  to  try  to 
live  like  the  early  Christians.  In  1457  a  handful  of  these  dedicated 
peace-loving  people,  seeking  the  way  of  the  Apostles,  settled  in 
the  quiet  valley  of  Lititz  amidst  the  mountains  of  the  German 
frontier.  Under  persecution,  10  years  later  they  took  the  next 
step  to  form  a  separate  church,  the  Unitas  Fratrum.  From  the 
outset  it  was  a  church  of  brotherhood,  light  and  song. 

Despite  repeated  persecution,  within  a  century  the  Unitas 
Fratrum  had  grown  mightily.  To  devout  faith  and  godly  living, 
the  members  joined  search  for  truth.  Hence  they  led  in  schools, 
in  the  use  of  the  printing  press  when  it  was  invented,  in  combining 
knowledge  of  the  world  with  knowledge  of  the  soul  so  that  each 
man  might  translate  his  religion  into  all  his  daily  activities.  By 
the  16th  century  they  had  helped  make  their  homeland  in  Central 
Europe  one  of  the  most  enlightened  and  cultured  parts  of  the 
world — as  they  would  make  their  centers  in  America  long 
afterwards. 

They  had  also  prepared  for  the  Protestant  Reformation.  When 
Luther  nailed  his  celebrated  95  Theses  on  the  church  door  of 
Wittenberg,  in  1517,  in  a  sense  he  carried  on  the  torch  of  John 
Hus.  The  Lutheran,  Presbyterian  and  later  Methodist  Church 
each  has  strong  roots  in  the  Unitas  Fratrum.  John  Wesley,  indeed, 
worshipped,  travelled  and  lived  with  the  Moravians  and  at  one 
period  wished  to  join  them  but  his  assigned  task  lay  along  another 
way.  Two  centuries  after  Luther  he  wrote  of  Herrnhut,  center 
of  the  renewed  church  in  Germany,  "I  would  gladly  have  spent 
my  life  here;  but  my  Master  calling  me  to  labor  in  other  parts 
of  his  vineyard,  I  was  constrained  to  take  my  leave  of  this  happy 
place." 
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Persecutions,  wars,  disasters,  the  via  cruces  of  man,  again  and 
again  marked  the  history  of  the  Unitas  Fratrum  as  generations 
were  born  and  died.  It  nevertheless  nourished  until  the  ruthless 
religious  wars  of  the  17th  century  that  crucified  it.  Nuclear  war 
could  have  caused  little  more  catastrophe  than  sword,  fire  and 
disease  that  practically  exterminated  peoples,  destroyed  cities, 
wiped  out  the  accumulated  achievements  of  generations  of  human 
endeavor.  The  population  of  ravaged  countries  shrank  by  as 
much  as  three  quarters.  Of  3,000,000  people  in  Bohemia-Moravia 
at  the  start  of  the  Thirty  Years  War,  less  than  800,000  remained  in 
the  gutted  states  at  the  end. 

Moravians  in  these  countries  still  alive  had  the  choice  of  re- 
nouncing their  faith  or  exile.  Thousands  fled  their  homes  forever, 
following  leaders  like  John  Amos  Comenius  who  sweeps  across 
history  like  a  meteor  of  the  divine  spirit  of  man. 

Repeatedly  in  this  church's  history  of  sorrow  and  light  giant 
souls  have  emerged  to  stand  against  despair.  Comenius,  younger 
contemporary  of  Shakespeare  and  Cervantes,  Raleigh  and  Riche- 
lieu, Queen  Elizabeth  and  Philip  II  of  Spain,  ranks  with  John  Hus 
at  the  forefront  of  these.  From  early  youth  when  he  lost  everyone 
in  his  loved  family,  probably  from  the  plague,  he  was  a  man  of 
sorrows.  Time  after  time  his  loved  ones,  his  homes,  his  posses- 
sions, his  writings,  his  church  vanished  in  the  wars  that  wracked 
his  world  even  more  than  ours  today. 

Seeking  to  save  his  church  and  mankind  he  turned  to  educa- 
tion. Wisely  he  did  not  limit  it  to  the  facts  and  fictions  of  text- 
books, as  is  the  tendency  of  too  many  of  us  today.  True  educa- 
tion, he  realized,  encompasses  soul  and  body  as  well  as  mind. 
Comenius  thus  saw  education  in  its  full  perspective — the  shaping 
of  the  whole  man  for  the  benefit  of  all  men.  Of  what  value  to 
educate  a  man  in  science  and  technology  if  that  only  makes  him 
a  clever  devil?  We  must  build  the  whole  man,  body  and  soul  as 
well  as  mind,  for  if  we  fail  in  these  we  fail  in  all. 

"The  first  care,"  he  says,  "ought  to  be  of  the  soul,"  the  principal 
part  of  man.  "The  next  care  is  for  the  body,  that  it  may  be  made 
a  habitation  fit  and  worthy  of  an  immortal  soul.  Regard  the  mind 
as  rightly  instructed  which  is  truly  illuminated"  from  the  radiance 
of  the  wisdom  of  God. 

In  Comenius'  view,  God  gave  man  three  sources  of  wisdom,  all 
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with  the  same  author,  all  in  harmony,  and  part  of  the  same  great 
plan.  The  Bible  is  the  book  of  the  soul  and  with  prayer  the  last 
recourse  for  all  life's  decisions.  He  knew  that  man  needs  stars. 
No  soul  can  voyage  the  seas  of  life  without  them  to  fix  the  course. 

Around  us  lies  the  second  source,  the  Book  of  Nature,  or  the 
physical  world,  created  by  God  for  man's  wisdom  and  benefit. 
We  learn  naturally  and  best  through  the  senses — by  seeing,  feeling, 
hearing,  testing,  doing.  "Do  we  not  dwell  in  the  Garden  of  Eden," 
says  Comenius,  "as  well  as  our  predecessors;  why  should  we  not 
use  our  eyes  and  ears  and  noses  as  well  as  they  .  .  .  Why  should 
we  not,  instead  of  these  dead  books,  open  to  children  the  living 
book  of  Nature?" 

The  third  great  source  is  the  accumulated  wisdom  of  man's 
questing  mind.  Even  in  the  School  of  the  Mother  (Comenius  wrote 
a  book  for  education  in  this  first  stage,  as  well  as  his  more  famous 
books  for  later  stages;  entitled  The  School  of  Infancy  it  is  filled 
with  timeless  truths  for  mothers  of  the  human  race),  Comenius 
starts  the  infant  on  his  road  of  knowledge  in  history,  language, 
physics,  economics,  politics  and  other  knowledge.  The  child 
learns  what  his  senses  tell  him  of  this  great  world,  but  with 
purposeful  guidance  from  parents.  For  example,  "Geometry's 
beginnings  will  be  to  know  what  is  small  or  large,  short  or  long, 
narrow  or  broad,  thin  or  thick;  likewise,  what  is  a  span,  an  ell, 
and  a  fathom.  .  .  ."  1 

During  the  Thirty  Years  War  Comenius,  now  bishop,  became 
head  of  the  Unitas  Fratrum,  and  his  soul  had  no  rest  from  the 
care  of  his  people  scattered  from  Hungary  to  England.  Yet  despite 
unceasing  work  in  the  church  he  found  time  to  transform  educa- 
tion (hoping  it  would  benefit  his  church  in  benefitting  man),  to 
head  schools,  to  remodel  the  educational  systems  of  Hungary  and 
Sweden,  to  write  unique  textbooks  that  revolutionized  formal 
education,  became  the  best  sellers  of  his  age,  were  translated  in 
many  languages,  and  were  so  sound  that  some  continued  in  use, 
essentially  unmodified,  to  the  threshold  of  our  incredible  space 
age.  He  was  offered  the  presidency  of  Harvard  College,  was 
honored  in  his  life  as  the  greatest  educator  of  the  times,  and  has 


1  This  faith  in  education  carried  on  in  America.  The  two  oldest  Protestant 
girl  schools,  one  now  Salem  College,  are  Moravian. 


Orbis  Sensualium  Pictus, 

A  World  of  Things  Obvious  to  the 
Senses  drawn  in  Pictures. 


Invitation 


The  Master  and  the  Boy, 

M.  Qome,  Boy,  learn  to 
be  wise. 

P.  What  doth  this  mean, 
to  be  wise  ? 

M.  To  understand  right- 

to  do  rightly,  and  to  speak 
out  rightly  all  that  are 
necessary. 

P.  Who  will  teach  me 
this? 

M.  I,  by  God's  help. 


M agister  6r»  Puer. 

M.  yeni,  Puer,  disce  sa- 
pere. 

P.  Quid  hoc  est,  Saperef 

M.  Intelligere  recte, 

agere  recte,  et  eloqui  recte 
omnia  necessaria. 

P.  Quis  docebit  me  hoc? 

M.  Ego,  cum  DEO. 


The  beginning  pages  of  one  of  Comenius'  famous  text  books,  used 
for  generations  in  many  lands. 
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been  called  by  20th  Century  writers  "The  Father  of  modern 
education." 

Yet  the  harder  Comenius  strove  the  more  the  forces  of  evil 
seemed  to  close  in  on  his  people.  Sword  and  flame  consumed 
settlements  of  the  exiled  remnants.  Survival  seemed  hopeless. 
When  Comenius  died  in  the  fateful  month  of  "The  Falling  Leaves", 
4  November,  1670  in  Holland,  at  the  end  of  "many  wanderings", 
it  seemed  the  end  of  his  church. 

The  Church  Resurrected 

"Something  better  than  we  can  conceive." 

Man's  eyes  are  ever  blind  against  the  future.  A  mightier  will 
than  Comenius'  worked  the  unknown  purpose.  Two  generations 
after  his  death,  in  the  fulness  of  time,  a  wealthy  young  German 
nobleman  received  the  torch — through  a  series  of  strange  circum- 
stances in  which  an  invisible  hand  led  along  ways  he  could  not 
foresee. 

Count  Nicholas  von  Zinzendorf  grew  up  in  the  religious  ferment 
that  stirred  various  states  of  Germany  in  the  first  part  of  the  1 8th 
century.  As  a  boy  he  developed  a  passion  that  urged  him  on 
all  his  life — to  bring  Christ's  spirit  instead  of  dogmatic  doctrine 
to  all  men.  Wherever  he  went  he  had  the  courage  to  live  his 
purpose.  In  his  early  teens  at  school  he  organized  The  Order  of 
the  Mustard  Seed  to  spread  Christ's  love  through  the  world.  He 
could  not  have  dreamed  how  the  purpose  would  be  fulfilled. 

At  the  age  of  22  Zinzendorf  established  a  refuge  on  his  estates 
near  the  Bohemian  frontier  for  men  fleeing  religious  persecution. 
These  came  from  many  directions  including  from  Bohemia.  On 
the  surface  no  sign  of  the  Unitas  Fratrum  remained  in  the  ancient 
kingdom.  Yet  among  the  refugees  were  those  whose  families  for 
a  century  since  the  Great  Exile  had  held  in  secret  to  the  ancient 
faith. 

Soon  a  village  grew  bearing  the  name  Herrnhut,  meaning  both 
"Watched  over  by  the  Lord"  and  "On  watch  for  the  Lord."  The 
night  watch  was  then  common  in  cities.  These  exiles,  starting 
anew,  were  the  Lord's  watch  in  the  night  of  disbelief. 

Soon  again  the  next  door  opened.  Amidst  dissent  among  con- 
flicting sects  in  the  community,  Zinzendorf  came  by  chance  upon 
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a  copy  of  the  tenets  of  the  Moravian  Church,  that  Comenius  had 
taken  pains  to  publish  as  the  "Hidden  Seed"  for  the  future,  and 
where  he  had  prophetically  written,  "Nevertheless  the  same  God 
.  .  .  will  know  how  to  draw  out  of  the  existing  tribulations  some- 
thing better  than  we  can  conceive." 

Reading  this  document  Zinzendorf  was  deeply  stirred.  "I  could 
not,"  he  said,  "read  the  lamentations  of  old  Comenius  .  .  .  lamen- 
tations called  forth  by  the  idea  that  the  Church  of  the  Brethren 
had  come  to  an  end,  and  that  he  was  locking  the  door — I  could 
not  read  his  mournful  prayer,  'Turn  Thou  us  unto  Thee,  O  Lord, 
and  we  shall  be  turned;  renew  our  days  as  of  old,'  without  resolving 
there  and  then:  I,  as  far  as  I  can,  will  help  to  bring  about  this 
renewal.  And  though  I  have  to  sacrifice  my  earthly  possessions, 
my  honors,  and  my  life,  as  long  as  I  live  I  will  do  my  utmost 
to  see  to  it  that  this  little  flock  of  the  Lord's  shall  be  preserved 
for  Him  until  He  comes." 
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Zinzendorf 


"It  Is  Your  Life" 

"It  is  not  a  vain  thing  for  you;  because  it  is 
your  life;  and  through  this  thing  ye  shall  prolong 
your  days.  .  .  ." 

One  must  stand  awed  at  what  followed  in  the  village  of  Herrnhut 
that  summer — and  for  generations  afterwards  as  down  the  centuries 
change  like  resurrection  came  to  untold  lives  in  far  parts  of  earth. 
Under  Zinzendorf  s  leadership  a  strange  and  powerful  force  swept 
through  the  refuge  community.  Out  of  it  like  a  flame  fanned  from 
a  hidden  ember  emerged  the  Unitas  Fratrum  reborn. 

The  new  spirit,  stirring  and  inspiring,  reached  full  tide  on  13 
August,  1727.  As  the  sect-ridden  refugees  worshipped  at  Holy 
Communion,  suddenly  there  came  into  their  hearts  the  certain 
knowledge  that  God,  too,  had  entered  the  church  and  was  conse- 
crating their  lives  to  service  and  unity. 
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The  experience  was  overwhelming,  celestial,  incredible  in  re- 
sults. Purified  in  the  divine  fires  of  love  and  faith,  these  men  of 
narrow  horizons  opened  their  hearts  and  capabilities  to  encompass 
the  world.  The  Renewed  Church  dedicated  itself  to  missionary 
service,  and  like  the  mustard  seed  of  Zinzendorf's  youthful  dreams 
the  tiny  group  flowered  into  vast  results.  Within  a  few  years  its 
members,  supporting  themselves  by  trades,  like  the  first  disciples, 
ranged  from  the  tropics  to  Greenland  in  the  Arctic.  They  pene- 
trated India,  the  Middle  East,  Russia,  Africa  north  and  south, 
South  America,  the  frontiers  of  England's  colonies  in  North 
America.  (John  and  Charles  Wesley  sailed  with  a  mission  group 
to  Georgia  and  marveled  at  their  confident  faith  amidst  storm 
and  peril). 

To  far  corners  of  the  world  men,  women  and  children  sailed 
gladly  suffering  hardship  and  death  that  they  might  serve  their 
faith.  Many  died,  especially  in  India  and  America's  tropics,  but 
an  unceasing  stream  replaced  them,  impelled  by  the  same  divine 
fire  that  lighted  that  summer  day  in  1727.  It  burned  in  their 
hearts  as  it  did  in  the  text  drawn  by  lot  that  blessed  the  first 
missionaries  who  went  to  serve  among  the  slaves  in  St.  Thomas  of 
the  Virgin  Islands:  "It  is  not  a  vain  thing  for  you,  because  it  is 
your  life;  and  through  this  thing  ye  shall  prolong  your  days." 

It  is  your  life  .  .  .  Following  the  flame,  though  missionary 
after  missionary  died  others  pressed  forward  until  the  tremendous 
movement  we  know  as  modern  Protestant  missions  caught  fire  and 
spread  through  the  world. 

It  is  your  life  .  .  .  The  centuries  have  not  dimmed  the  purpose 
that  burned  brightly  in  the  resurrected  church.  In  this  exploding 
space  age  the  Unitas  Fratrum  is  still  a  mission  church  with 
membership  in  mission  fields  about  triple  that  of  the  "home 
provinces"'  in  Germany,  England,  Czechoslovakia,  Holland  and 
America. 

It  is  your  life  .  .  .That  handful  in  Herrnhut  has  indeed  prolonged 
its  days.  And  none  knows  how  far  the  course  runs  into  the 
future  .  .  . 

After  Georgia,  the  Moravians  came  to  Bethlehem,  Pa.,  in  1740 
to  found  a  permanent  settlement  for  missions  to  savages  of  the 
New  World.  Once  established  in  the  North,  under  their  remark- 
able leader,  Spangenberg,  they  looked  South  again.  They  bought 
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100,000  acres  on  the  frontier  from  Lord  Granville,  proprietor  of 
the  colony  of  North  Carolina,  and  in  1753  sent  a  carefully  selected 
small  group  of  1 1  settlers  to  begin  this  new  center  of  their  faith 
and  work.  They  combined  the  necessary  professions,  skills  and 
talents  to  start  a  community,  including  carpenter,  tailor,  shoe- 
maker, miller,  farmers,  doctor,  minister,  business  manager  and 
other  requirements  for  most  were  "skillful  in  many  things  and 
willing  in  all."  It  was  a  gruelling  trip.  Not  only  did  they  walk 
but  they  often  had  to  push  their  wagon  through  mud,  and  through 
snow  towards  the  end  of  the  41  day  trip.  At  last  on  17  November, 
a  raw  grey  day,  they  arrived  in  their  wild  and  unsettled  new  land 
of  beginnings.  At  once  "we  thanked  our  Saviour  that  He  had 
so  graciously  led  us  hither,  and  had  helped  us  through  all  the  hard 
places,  for  no  matter  how  dangerous  it  looked,  nor  how  little  we 
saw  how  we  could  win  through,  everything  always  went  better 
than  seemed  possible." 

That  night  the  wind  blew  chill  and  strong  and  wolves  howled 
in  the  wilderness;  but  their  hearts  glowed  warm  with  purpose  in 
a  hymn  they  composed  and  sang: 

"We  hold  arrival  Lovefeast  here, 

In  Carolina  land, 
A  company  of  Brethren  true, 

A  little  Pilgrim  band, 
Called  by  the  Lord  to  be  of  those 

Who  through  the  whole  world  go, 
To  bear  Him  witness  everywhere, 

And  naught  but  Jesus  know." 
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Bethabara  "House  of  Passage  .  .  /' 

The  next  morning  they  arose,  again  with  a  hymn  and  prayer. 
Religion  with  these  sincere  men  came  not  just  on  Sunday.  It  filled 
all  days  with  prayer  and  song.  They  took  it  with  them  to  the  shops, 
to  the  fields,  to  each  meal,  to  their  recreation.  They  had  special 
prayers,  litanies,  hymns  for  most  of  the  events  of  life.  A  golden 
light,  their  religion  surrounded  them  like  the  air  they  breathed. 
They  knew  that  as  a  man  thinks  and  acts  so  he  becomes. 

Having  prayed  that  first  morning,  they  began  to  work.  Each 
contributed  from  his  talents.  Each  served  in  his  own  capabilities 
as  best  he  could,  and  therefore  as  much  as  any  other.  Like  the 
selected  craftsmen,  the  pastor  likewise  put  his  hands  as  well  as  his 
mind  and  heart  to  work  for  the  Lord.  A  delightful  diary  letter  from 
Rev.  John  Friis  to  London  in  1754  recounts: 

"29th.  I  sought  swine  the  whole  afternoon  with  Br. 
Lunge,  and  for  the  first  time  put  on  Indian  shoes,  they 
are  light  but  my  feet  are  yet  too  tender. 

"2nd  of  May.  I  made  a  spoon,  it  look'd  pretty  but  was 
not  convenient  to  eat  with  .  .  . 

"6th.  Since  Br.  Grube  went  away  we  have  had  no 
meat,  but  have  eaten  every  day  Bears  fat,  now  must 
eat  Sapan  (Indian  Corn  Porridge)  alone  .  .  . 

"8th.  I  tried  to  make  Pan-cakes  of  Milk  and  Flower 
of  Indian  corn,  it  did  not  succeed  very  well,  having  no 
Eggs  ... 

"10th  .  .  .  Today  I  bak'd  Journey  Cakes,  it  went 
well  .  .  . 

"16th.  My  work  will  be  often  to  help  Br.  Kalberlahn 
to  dress  the  Garden  .  .  . 

"17th.  I  thought  much  on  the  Communion  we  are  to 
have  tomorrow  .  .  . 

"18th.  I  spoke  with  all  the  Brn.,  they  were  Childlike 
&  hungry  after  Grace.  The  Friend  of  Sinners  absolved 
us  .  .  . 

"30th.  I  made  the  top  of  a  Table  for  myself,  and  3 1st 
cut  wood  for  feet  on  the  Table.  They  shall  be  Lyons 
Claws;  is  not  that  too  much?  One  day  I  am  a  Joiner, 
the  next  a  Carver;  what  could  I  not  learn  if  I  was  not 
too  old?  .  .  . 
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"19th.  [June]  Now  I  do  not  carry  the  Victuals  any 
more,  for  as  the  Cows  go  so  scatter'd  in  the  Woods  we 
would  willingly  have  them  in  one  Flock;  that  is  now  my 
employment,  to  be  the  Cowherd  .  .  . 

"20th.  I  had  two  Brn.  to  help  me,  it  went  badly,  first 
one  Cow  ran  away,  and  when  we  would  bring  her  back 
3  or  4  ran  away,  at  last  they  all  became  rebellious  and 
ran  home  to  their  calves,  at  last  I  stood  alone  .  .  . 

"July  3rd.  I  helped  bring  in  the  Flax  .  .  . 

"4th.  I  was  Cook  .  .  . 

"6th.  I  plucked  Black  Berrys  to  make  Vinegar  .  .  . 

"12th.  I  was  the  Watcher  of  Fowl;  at  this  work  one 
must  be  very  brisk  and  active.  I  am  at  one  time  em- 
ployed in  the  Kitchen,  at  another  I  carry  the  Victuals 
into  the  fields,  or  write  our  Diary,  and  read  the  Accounts 
through,  and  it  is  all  of  equal  importance  to  me.  When 
I  consider  the  Brn.'s  work  I  can  say  in  this  respect,  what 
am  I  in  comparison  of  them?" 


Bethania—" village  of  the  Lord" 


The  pattern  of  those  first  days,  cut  to  fit  each  generation,  has 
been  the  pattern  of  the  Moravian  Church  in  North  Carolina. 
Construction,  farming,  crafts  soon  flourished  at  Bethabara,  "House 
of  Passage."  This  was  not  to  be  their  permanent  abode  but  a 
place  of  preparation,  a  wayport  to  sustain  them  as  they  built  a 
planned  community  around  which  their  service  would  center  for 
centuries  to  come. 

Meanwhile,  before  they  could  proceed  with  their  central  town, 
other  settlers  drawn  to  these  sincere  people  sought  to  join  them. 
So  Gottlieb  Spangenberg,  the  Church's  great  builder  and  ad- 
ministrator of  the  1 8th  century,  came  to  Bethabara  to  start  a  new 
chapter. 
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It  took  faith  in  God's  purposes  to  expand  instead  of  to  with- 
draw in  fear  at  this  time  of  world  trial.  Europe  was  engulfed 
in  her  latest  conflict,  The  Seven  Years  War,  called  the  Third 
Silesian  War  in  Central  Europe  and  the  French  and  Indian  War 
in  the  New  World.  In  Asia  Minor  and  the  Indian  sub-continent 
unceasing  conflict  continued  between  the  Turks,  Persians,  Afghans, 
the  Mogul  rulers  and  many  lesser  pawns.  Behind  the  far  reach- 
ing protection  of  British  control  of  the  sea  Clive  had  begun  his 
brilliant  achievements  that  would  forge  divided  and  chaotic  India 
into  a  single  nation — under  able  British  administration  this  laid 
the  far  off  sound  foundations  for  her  independence  and  power 
in  the  20th  century.  In  East  Asia  the  separate  world  of  China 
neared  the  peak  of  the  latest  of  her  seasons  of  power  in  the  ever 
turning  wheel  of  the  rise  and  decline  of  civilization. 

The  struggles  of  kings  have  many  unforeseen  results.  The 
Moravians  came  to  Wachovia  with  everyone  working  for  the 
church  and  in  turn  provided  for  by  the  church — a  form  of  com- 
munity living  called  "Oeconomie".  They  had  foreseen  that  this 
arrangement  could  not  endure:  Men  on  earth  might  develop  into 
saints;  until  that  evolution  occurred  for  more  than  a  few,  however, 
they  must  live  as  citizens  of  earth — as  noble  citizens  as  possible 
but  nevertheless  as  other  men.  They  realized  that  their  religious 
community  would  inevitably  be  amalgamated  into  the  greater 
community  of  America.  They  had  contemplated  that  this  stage 
would  start  sometime  after  the  establishment  of  the  planned 
central  town. 

The  French  and  Indian  War  changed  this.  Both  Britain  and 
France  stirred  Indian  allies  to  go  on  the  warpath.  Red  men  and 
white  raided,  burned,  killed  and  pillaged  from  Canada  to  Florida. 
Wachovia's  memorabilia  of  1759  records  that  April  brought  unrest 
because  the  Indians  "began  to  murder  in  our  neighborhood.  On 
the  day  of  the  greatest  terror  among  our  neighbors,  when  many 
were  hastening  to  us  as  though  the  enemy  were  at  their  heels, 
we  had  for  our  Text  'Safe  is  thy  dwelling.'  By  the  12th  of  May 
we  had  120  refugees  whom  we  tried  to  comfort  in  body  and  soul, 
and  to  whom  the  Gospel  was  often  preached." 

Many  refugees  wanted  to  live  with  and  like  the  Moravians.  So 
Spangenberg  moved  promptly  and  vigorously,  as  was  his  custom 
when  the  Lord's  will  was  clear.  On  the  12th  day  of  the  smiling 
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month  of  June,  1759,  Spangenberg  and  others,  including  Gottlieb 
Reuter,  the  "loving  and  beloved"  surveyor,  rode  into  the  forest 
to  select  the  site  for  a  permanent  farm  community.  They  found 
it  3  miles  from  Bethabara. 

Mockingbirds  sang  here  in  the  sunlit  branches  of  "Black 
Walnut  Bottom"  and  honeysuckle  perfumed  the  air  like  a  bene- 
diction for  a  future  whose  course  none  could  foretell.  So  began 
Bethany,  Bethania.  Dropping  the  pioneer  Oeconomie  and  living 
in  the  usual  family  units,  its  citizens  included  Moravian  communi-^ 
cants  and  selected  neighbors  in  approximately  equal  numbers.] 
It  was  to  be  the  pattern  of  other  "villages  of  the  Lord  established 
according  to  His  desire  and  principles,  where  nothing  of  the 
worldly  spirit  and  action  should  find  place."  .  .  .  Man  must  dream 
and  strive  beyond  himself,  else  how  can  he  grow? 


Salem 
Begins 


"This  was  a  year  full  of  peace  and  joy"  sings  a  paragraph  in 
Wachovia's  Church  Book  for  1763.  Early  in  the  year  that 
particular  World  War  had  ended.  "The  struggle  has  lasted  nearly 
seven  years,  has  spread  into  all  parts  of  the  world,  has  cost  the 
lives  of  a  million  men,  and  many  cities  and  towns  are  ruined." 

"Now  the  desire  of  men  is  to  plant  and  build  instead  of  to 
destroy."  Other  "villages  of  the  Lord",  such  as  Friedland  and 
Friedberg,  would  serve  the  same  purpose  as  Bethania,  but  larger 
plans  stirred  in  Wachovia.  Now  they  could  go  ahead  with  plans  to 
found  the  long  contemplated  permanent  industrial  and  commercial 
center.  Frederick  Wm.  Marshall  arrived  as  the  new  general 
manager  for  Moravians  in  Carolina.  Talented,  highly  educated,  a 
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born  leader,  he  had  been  sent  from  the  church  center  in  Germany 
with  a  special  mission  to  begin  the  key  community.  It  was  to 
be  situated  near  the  middle  of  the  100,000  acre  tract  by  a  stream. 
Its  plan,  though  distinctive,  was  patterned  after  the  congregation 
towns  in  Europe  with  church,  choir  houses,  school  and  other 
buildings — as  they  still  stand  today — grouped  around  a  square, 
green  and  peaceful  under  its  trees  with  the  Blue  Ridge  Mountains 
looming  on  the  horizon. 

Several  sites  were  selected  and  abandoned  because  the  Lord 
did  not  approve.  The  early  Moravians  sought  the  Lord's  will  on 
vital  matters  not  only  in  prayer  but  by  lot,  reverently  controlled. 
Since  he  helps  those  that  help  themselves,  they  continued  to  ride 
into  the  forest  seeking — and  he  that  seeks  finds.  On  14  February, 
1765,  the  Lord  blessed  their  search.  That  day  Marshall  and 
several  others  found  the  latest  likely  site  "near  the  Annenberg, 
on  the  side  towards  the  Wach.  This  evening  in  Conference, 
we  asked  the  Saviour  about  it,  and  He  approved,  for  which  we 
are  very  thankful,  especially  as  the  Text  for  today  is 

'Let  thine  eye  be  open  upon  this  house  day  and  night, 
even  upon  the  place  of  which  thou  hast  said:  My  name 
shall  be  there.'  " 

So  with  this  divine  promise  did  Salem  "City  of  Peace"  embark 
upon  its  destiny  through  time. 


.  .  The  Houses  of  Peace" 

"Feb.  14.  In  the  evening  service  we  remembered 
the  word  of  the  Lord,  which  seven  years  ago  He  gave 
for  Salem  .  .  .  and  prayed  .  .  .  that  our  houses  and  streets 
might  be  filled  with  His  peace.  .  .  . 

"Aug.  2  ...  we  .  .  .  live  in  the  houses  of  peace.  .  .  ." 

—SALEM  CONGREGATION  DIARY,  1772. 

Although  a  road  was  soon  cut  through  the  forest,  work  did 
not  begin  on  the  new  town  until  January  of  the  following  year, 
when  "Jan  6th,  Monday,  a  dozen  Brethren  partly  from  Bethania, 
partly  from  Bethabara,  took  a  wagon  and  went  to  the  new  town 
site  where  in  the  afternoon  they  cut  down  the  trees  on  the  place 
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where  the  first  house  was  to  stand,  singing  several  stanzas  as 
they  worked.  .  .  .  Our  Text  for  the  day  was  beautifully  appropriate 
for  this  little  beginning  in  building:  'I  will  defend  this  city.'  " 

A  log  house  went  up  to  shelter  the  workmen;  then  building 
began  in  earnest,  the  first  house  being  on  the  second  lot  from 
the  northwest  corner  of  Bank  and  Main  Streets.  The  lot  on  the 
corner  was  reserved  for  the  next  house  to  be  built,  Salem's  "first 
two-story  house." 

In  August,  some  Sisters  made  by  wagon  the  first  visit  of  their 
sex  to  the  new  town.  As  the  house  was  far  enough  along  to  offer 
some  shelter,  a  Lovefeast  was  held  that  afternoon.  The  verses 
they  sang  in  closing  the  service, 

"Now  thank  we  all  our  God 
With  heart  and  hand  and  voices," 

were  not  meaningless  words,  for  constantly  by  love  and  labor  and 
speech  they  strove  to  live  their  faith. 

By  the  end  of  the  year  three  rooms  of  the  unfinished  house 
sounded  with  industry.  In  one  a  loom  was  set  up;  in  another, 
a  saddlery;  in  the  third,  Valentine  Beck  practiced  his  trade  of 
gunsmith. 

During  the  autumn  there  arrived  from  Bethlehem  one  widower, 
four  Single  Brethren  and  eight  Older  Boys,  the  latter,  like  a  group 
of  their  predecessors,  having  walked  all  the  way.  They  were  a 
help  building  Salem.  Four  houses  were  raised  and  two  finished; 
the  first  harvest  was  gathered  in  the  fields  at  the  new  village; 
fruit  trees  were  planted  and  a  brickyard  put  in  operation.  In 
September  Governor  Tryon  arrived  at  Bethabara  with  his  retinue. 
"They  were  welcomed  with  music  on  the  trumpets  and  French 
horns,  and  the  Governor  and  his  Lady  were  conducted  to  their 
lodging^  in  the  tailor's  house."  They  remained  three  days  in- 
specting all  the  industries,  approving  the  careful  layout  at  Salem, 
reading  the  Unity's  literature,  attending  services,  listening  to  the 
Brethren's  beautiful  hymns  at  meals,  drifting  each  night  into 
slumber  as  "At  bedtime  our  musicians  played  softly  before  the 
house." 

His  "Lady"  fell  in  love  with  the  Sisters  and  their  singing,  and 
was  reluctant  to  depart.  Ever  after  he  himself,  who  could  be 
heartlessly  cruel  as  the  next  few  years  would  show,  was  kind,  con- 
siderate, helpful  to  the  Brethren. 
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Diligence. 


CXI. 


Sedulitas. 


Diligence,  i.  loveth  la- 
bours, avoideth  Sloth, 
is  always  at  work, 
like  the  Pismire,  2. 
and  carrieth  together,  as 
she  doth,  for  herself, 
Store  of  all  things,  3. 

She  doth  not,  always 
sleep,  or  make  holidays, 
as  the  Sluggard,  4. 
and  the  Grashopper,  5.  do, 


Sedulitas,\.  amat  labores, 
fugit  Ignaviam, 
semper  est  in  opere, 
ut  Formica,  2. 
&  comportat,  ut  ilia, 
sibi, 

omnium  rerum  Copiam,  3. 

Non  semper 
dormit,  ferias  agit,  aut 
ut  Ignavus,  4. 
&  Cicada,  5. 


Salem  grew.  Houses  with  workshops  were  constructed  for 
potter,  blacksmith  and  other  craftsmen;  a  farm  was  begun  to 
care  for  the  food  needs  of  the  future;  trees  were  planted  around 
the  Square.  At  the  close  of  the  Single  Brethren's  Choir  Festival 
in  1768  the  foundation  stone  of  their  House  was  laid,  opposite 
the  northwest  corner  of  the  Square.  To  speed  up  building  and 
other  development,  the  House  was  to  be  put  up  in  two  units. 
The  first  half  was  consecrated  27  December,  1769. 
I  In  the  pioneer  outpost  of  Bethabara,  "house  of  passage,"  the 
church  had  of  necessity  managed  all  facets  of  the  community  life, 
jln  Salem  the  church  fathers  planned  for  gradual  transition  from 
church  to  civil  control  over  business  and  civic  affairs. 

A  step  in  the  transition  was  the  establishment  of  a  modified 
"Choir"  system  as  it  existed  in  Herrnhut,  Germany.  Members 
of  the  congregation  of  the  same  sex,  age  range,  and  marital  status 
were  organized  in  choirs  better  to  serve  God — or,  as  J.  F.  Peter 
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wrote  in  the  Wachovia  Memorabilia  of  1781,  better  "to  be  a  joy 
unto  Him."  Each  choir  functioned  under  its  own  spiritual  leader 
and  its  own  business  manager.  The  choirs  included  the  Married 
Sisters,  the  Married  Brethren,  the  Single  Sisters,  the  Single 
Brethren,  the  Older  Boys,  the  Older  Girls  and  the  Children. 

They  were  to  help  each  member  carry  out  the  far  flung  church's 
"calling  to  be  a  band  of  Pilgrims,  living  only  for  our  Lord,  ready 
to  be  used  by  Him  in  His  work  of  grace  on  earth,  no  matter  what 
the  hardship,  and  planning  all  our  arrangements,  our  manner  of 
life,  and  the  education  of  our  children  according  to  this  ideal." 

After  the  American  Revolution,  in  Wachovia  most  choirs 
functioned  primarily  as  groupings  for  spiritual  matters.  For  years, 
however,  the  Single  Sisters  and  Single  Brethren  (with  the  respective 
associated  choirs  of  older  girls  and  older  boys),  remained  joined 
in  their  choirs  to  give  their  lives  wholly  to  the  church  in  material 
as  well  as  spiritual  matters,  as  had  the  first  settlers  in  Bethabara. 
Each  choir  had  its  own  house  where,  until  married,  the  members 
lived,  studied,  operated  their  own  industries  under  their  business 
managers,  and  in  general  functioned  in  the  community  as  strong 
semi-autonomous  units  devoted  to  advancing  the  purposes  of 
the  church. 

The  Brothers  House 

Hence  it  was  logical,  after  erecting  the  first  houses,  providing 
homes  and  workshops  for  essential  craftsmen  and  their  families, 
that  the  Moravians  should  build  the  first  main  community  building 
for  the  hard  working  single  men.  As  soon  as  the  first  half  was 
ready  in  late  1769  they  began  living,  working,  studying  and 
worshipping  there. 

Plans  to  go  ahead  with  the  other  half  of  the  building  were 
delayed  beyond  expectations.  The  darkness  of  another  world 
war,  precipitated  by  the  American  Revolution,  descended  on 
nations.  The  "houses  of  peace"  like  all  other  houses  of  man 
suffered.  One  effect  was  to  delay  major  construction,  so  the 
"permanent"  addition  of  brick  for  the  Brothers  House  awaited 
the  decision  of  the  long  struggle. 

The  older  half  could  tell  a  fascinating  story  of  the  Revolution, 
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with  which  the  Brethren's  records  are  filled,  but  there  is  not  space 
here  for  these  stirring  events.  Both  parts  of  the  sturdy  building, 
soon  to  begin  its  third  century,  make  up  one  of  the  most  remark- 
able 18th  century  structures  in  America.  The  single  men  slept, 
ate  and  had  some  of  their  work  rooms  on  the  upper  two  floors. 
The  so-called  first  basement,  which  from  the  slope  of  the  ground 
was  a  half  story  in  the  back,  behind  its  fortress-like  walls  con- 
tained other  workshops  and  the  immense  kitchen.  Generations 
have  passed  since  the  latter  served  the  needs  of  the  single  men 
and  their  apprentices,  the  older  boys,  but  it  still  seems  ready  to 
go  into  action  on  a  moment's  notice,  and  in  fact  is  put  to  use  from 
time  to  time  for  special  purposes  like  candle  making.  It  looks  big 
enough  to  feed  regiments  of  Cornwallis'  Redcoats  who  troubled 
Salem  in  1781 — in  their  transit  "the  Single  Brethren  lost  all 
their  wash." 

Great  stone  slabs  form  the  floor  of  the  kitchen.  Through  the 
east  wall  projects  an  outlet  of  one  of  America's  oldest  city  water 
systems.  Begun  in  1773,  it  had  pipes  of  bored  logs  joined  by 
forged  iron  connecting  rings,  somewhat  larger  than  a  glass, 
sharpened  at  both  ends  and  driven  tightly  into  the  logs.  The 
wide  white  curving  ceiling  drops  down  in  the  west  wall  to  a  huge 
hood  that  overhangs  a  fireplace  big  enough  to  roast  an  ox.  A 
capacious  bake  oven  beside  it  could  supply  bread  for  all  of  Salem. 
On  the  other  side  stands  a  furnace  with  copper  pots  fit  for  giants 
in  its  masonry.  At  candle  making  time  during  the  colorful 
Christmas  Candle  Teas,  when  the  golden  wax  boils  in  the  cauldron 
and  the  roaring  fire  sends  light  and  shadows  leaping  like  phantoms 
of  the  past,  one  feels  he  might  be  in  the  underworld  at  Vulcan's 
forge. 

This  feeling  of  being  transported  through  time  to  another  world 
increases  when  you  unbar  a  wooden  door  that  opens  to  a  stone 
stairway  curving  down  cool  and  cavernous  to  the  "Deep  Cellar." 
Descending  the  broad  stone  slabs  into  chill  darkness  of  a  vaulted 
passageway,  you  reach  the  "cold  storage"  rooms  where  the  Single 
Brethren  kept  perishable  provisions.  Bins  once  overflowed  with 
peaches,  pears,  potatoes,  pumpkins,  apples  and  other  fruit  of  this 
rich  land  tilled  by  hard  working  Christians  who  at  the  same  time 
were  skilled  and  progressive  farmers.  Hooks  in  the  overhead 
still  await  half  a  cow,  a  sheep,  appetizing  hams. 
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In  these  vaulted  chambers  you  can  believe  that  you  are  trans- 
ported to  the  Old  World.  Like  the  dungeons  of  a  medieval  castle 
the  massive  walls  seem  unbreaehable.  The  tapering  ports  at  the 
top  of  the  west  wall  let  in  little  more  than  cool  grey  twilight  in 
brightest  day. 

Even  when  you  go  outside  into  the  verdant  garden  and  lift  your 
eyes  the  long  past  lingers,  for  through  the  leaves  rises  the  steep 
roof  with  its  enduring  tiles  glowing  soft  golden  brown  against 
the  sky. 

The  Single  Brothers  Choir  as  an  active  business  organization 
lasted  about  half  a  century  in  Salem.  Since  then,  for  about  another 
century  and  a  half  the  building  has  continued  in  use  by  the 
congregation.  After  its  latest  service  to  the  church  in  apartments 
for  widows  of  ministers  and  other  ladies  who  have  served  the 
church,  the  sturdy  building  has  come  full  circle.  "Old  Salem,  Inc." 
has  leased  it  from  the  church  and  altered  its  interior  spaces  back 
to  the  workshops  and  Single  Brethren  living  quarters  of  its  youth. 

Even  more  than  ever  a  visitor  there  will  come  to  feel  the  power 
that  arose  in  these  men  through  making  their  religion  and  work 
one — the  power  that  enabled  a  handful  of  people  to  achieve 
marvelously  in  material  as  well  as  spiritual  ways.  As  Frederic 
Marshall  reported  to  the  church  governing  body  in  1771,  "The 
present  building  of  Salem  is  an  extraordinary  affair  which  I  would 
not  have  undertaken  had  not  the  Saviour  Himself  ordered  it.  I 
verily  believe  that  the  rich  city  of  London  could  not  do  that  which 
we  must  accomplish — move  the  entire  town  and  businesses  to  an- 
other place"  which  had  to  be  carved  from  the  wilderness  and  built 
from  scratch  while  the  businesses  continued  to  support  the  towns 
old  and  new.  To  accomplish  this,  the  Single  Brethren,  as  well  as 
their  seniors,  proved  the  truth  of  Comenius'  affirmation:  "We  are 
born  to  do,  therefore  an  active  life  is  truly  life.  Idleness  is  the 
sepulchre  of  the  living  man." 
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Salem  Tavern 

On  Main  Street  near  the  Brothers  House  stand  other  historic 
houses.  Among  these  is  the  interesting  Miksch  Tobacco  shop 
dating  from  1770  and  one  of  the  several  museums  operated  by 
Old  Salem,  Inc.  It  is  a  unique  example  of  a  colonial  tobacconist, 
set  in  comparison  against  the  great  20th  century  tobacco  industry 
of  North  Carolina,  one  of  whose  giants,  R.  J.  Reynolds  Tobacco 
Co.,  fills  much  of  Winston-Salem  and  dispenses  tobacco  to  the 
world. 

Another  museum,  the  splendid  Vogler  House,  filled  with  artistic 
furnishing,  is  in  itself  worth  a  visit  to  Salem,  as  indeed  is  the 
old  Community  Store  every  inch  of  which  is  filled  with  memories 
of  the  past.  These  are  among  the  numerous  restoration  achieve- 
ments of  Old  Salem,  Inc.,  which,  having  the  majority  of  the 
original  buildings  of  Salem  to  start  with,  since  1950  has  made 
outstanding  achievements  in  refurbishing  and  furnishing  them  as 
they  were  in  Salem's  far  off  years. 

Farther  south  still,  toward  Salem  Creek  (the  Wach  of  the  first 
settlers)  rises  another  remarkable  18th  century  building,  Salem 
Tavern,  with  its  associated  Salem  Tavern  Barn  and  Farm  Museum. 
Its  predecessor  on  the  same  site,  after  witnessing  the  tumultuous 
years  of  the  American  Revolution,  burned  in  the  winter  of  1784. 
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The  church  fathers  immediately  rebuilt  the  Tavern  with  the 
massive  bricks  and  other  materials  that  had  been  accumulated  for 
the  Single  Sisters  House.  For  generations  of  incredible  growth 
in  America  it  would  be  one  of  the  South's  famous  inns. 

In  his  southern  journey  of  1791  George  Washington  was  so 
impressed  with  the  progressive  and  sturdy  Moravian  community 
that  he  changed  his  schedule  and  prolonged  his  stay.  Perhaps 
the  comfortable  Tavern  weighed  in  his  decision.  Clean  as  a  pin, 
the  white  sanded  floors  of  the  dining  and  public  rooms  on  a 
chill  spring  evening  shone  in  the  flames  leaping  through  the  huge 
hickory  logs  in  the  fireplaces  around  which  many  a  tale  of  the 
past  has  been  told.  The  meals  also  fitted  the  frame  of  the  tall, 
200  pound  President.  The  tables  groaned  not  only  with  the  wide 
variety  of  fruits,  nuts,  vegetables,  game,  and  other  meats  for  which 
western  North  Carolina  is  noted,  but  also  with  special  mouth 
watering  dishes  prepared  from  a  combination  of  frontier  and 
old  German  recipes. 

The  kitchen  likewise  was  a  spot  to  delight  the  eye  of  the 
President,  expert  in  managing  his  plantations  and  seeing  the 
harvest  of  the  land  put  to  sound  use.  It  was  ever  busy  as 
servants  went  to  and  fro  over  the  stone  slab  floor.  Usually  a 
visitor  could  see  one  of  them  slowly  turning  a  spit  barbecuing  a 
shoat,  or  lamb,  or  veal,  with  room  to  spare  in  the  immense  fire- 
place. The  corners  of  the  fireplace  accommodated  large  black 
pots  swinging  from  cranes  and  simmering  with  savory  odors. 
On  tables,  cool  and  dripping  out  of  the  springhouse  sat  crocks 
full  of  fresh  milk,  buttermilk,  clabber  cheese,  golden  butter. 
From  the  vaulted  cellars  came  sauerkraut,  jars  of  beans, 
sausages,  fruits,  sweet  and  sour  pickles,  jellies,  jams  and 
honey,  including  that  elixir  of  the  gods,  sourwood.  Another 
of  the  massively  built  stone  vaulted  cellar  rooms  was  securely 
locked  as  a  wine  locker  ought  to  be,  and  possibly  for  the 
occasion  carried  some  of  the  General's  favorite  Madeira. 

Today  one  must  conjure  up  visions  of  the  good  food.  Otherwise 
the  furnishings  (in  the  style  of  1800),  the  thick  walls  of  unique 
outside  brick,  the  steep  gabled  roof,  the  rare  latches  and  iron 
work,  the  kitchen  and  lodging  rooms  are  essentially  the  same  as 
when  this  trim  and  proper  town  of  song  and  worship  gladdened 
Washington's  eye. 
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"It  will  also  be  beneficial  to  tell  them  how  excel- 
lent a  thing  it  is  to  frequent  schools  and  acquire 
learning  for  such  become  great  men  .  .  .  like- 
wise, that  it  is  better  and  more  becoming  to 
attend  school  than  to  drone  away  in  idleness  at 
home,  or  run  about  the  streets,  or  learn  any 
grovelling  habits,  &c;  moreover,  that  learning  is 
not  labour,  but  that  amusement  with  books  and 
a  pen  is  sweeter  than  honey.  .  .  ." 

— John  Amos  Comenius,  Schola  materni  gremii, 
or  School  of  Infancy,  XII,  4.  1 633  A.  D. 
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As  soon  as  there  were  children  to  teach  the  Moravians  had 
started  a  school  at  Bethania  in  1761.  In  Salem  instruction  started 
in  crafts  and  later  in  other  subjects  soon  after  the  Older  Boys 
followed  the  Single  Brethren  to  the  new  Brothers  House.  Then 
in  1772  when  material  affairs  became  separate  from  spiritual 
ones  (though  still  under  church  control)  specific  regulations  were 
set  up  as  to  curriculum,  hours,  fees,  teachers,  and  formal  schools 
begun.  Salem  Boys  School  that  gradually  evolved  from  a  simple 
school  for  the  Little  Boys  would  last  more  than  a  century.  The 
school  for  girls  was  to  have  a  longer  pilgrimage.  In  time  it  became 
Salem  Female  Academy  and  then  Salem  College  that  today  is  the 
oldest  school  for  the  education  of  the  ruling  sex  in  the  original 
13  Colonies  south  of  Bethlehem. 

In  the  blossoming  month  of  April,  1772  classes  began  for  little 
girls  in  the  Gemein  (Congregation)  House,  home  for  the  pastor 
and  for  religious  services  until  the  church  could  be  built.  For  the 
time  being  it  was  also  home  for  the  Single  Sisters  and  Older  Girl 
Choirs.  The  authorities  moved  them  there  in  early  1772  rather 
than  into  a  separate  house  because  "the  people  of  this  land  are 
rude"  and  the  Sisters  "would  be  exposed  to  insolence  by  day  and 
night.  To  be  in  the  same  house  with  the  minister  and  his  wife 
gives  them  protection." 

Two  pupils  made  up  the  solemn  student  body  of  the  Little 
Girls  School  as  birds  sang  to  the  spring  in  the  greening  trees. 
Soon  the  number  grew,  for  in  1774  we  read, 

"July  13.  For  Elizabeth  Bagge,  Meyer,  and  H.  Fockel  1 
sh.  [per  week]  shall  be  paid  to  Sr.  Oesterlein,  teacher 
of  the  Girls'  School;  for  Schmid  and  Miksch,  6d;  for 
Cathy  and  Elisabeth  Hartmann,  4d." 

Teachers  taught  even  then  more  from  a  sense  of  service  than 
wealth.  Sister  Oesterlein's  total  cash  income  from  the  school 
thus  ran  to  4  sh.  8d  North  Carolina  currency  each  week,  slightly 
over  60  cents  reckoned  in  today's  transient  dollar. 

Later,  during  the  gloomiest  days  of  the  Revolution,  we  read: 
"Arrangements  should  be  made  to  give  our  little  girls 
lessons  in  arithmetic.  Sr.  Oesterlein  has  taught  them 
reading  and  writing,  sewing  and  knitting,  with  good 
success,  and  that  arithmetic  has  been  lacking  is  only  be- 
cause the  Sister  knows  none." 
Sr.  Oesterlein  apparently  preferred  taking  a  chance  at  marriage 
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"4.  The  first  care,  therefore,  ought  to  be  of  the  soul, 
which  is  the  principal  part  of  the  man,  so  that  it  may 
become,  in  the  highest  degree  possible,  beautifully 
adorned.  The  next  care  is  for  the  body,  that  it  may 
be  made  a  habitation  fit  and  worthy  of  an  immortal 
soul.  .  .  . 

"1.  Every  one  knows  that  whatever  disposition  the 
branches  of  an  old  tree  severally  obtain  they  must 
necessarily  have  been  so  formed  from  its  first  growth, 
for  they  cannot  be  otherwise.  .  .  .  Man  therefore  in 
the  very  first  formation  of  body  and  soul  should  be 
moulded  so  as  to  be  such  as  he  ought  to  be  throughout 
his  whole  life.  .  .  . 

"1.  A  certain  author  advises  that  we  ought  'to  pray  for 
a  sound  mind  in  a  sound  body.'  But  we  ought  to  labour 
as  well  as  to  pray.  .  .  ." 

— Comenius,  School  of  Infancy,  II,  IV,  V. 
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to  learning  the  complexities  of  arithmetic.  Scarcely  4  months 
later,  in  the  spring  of  1780 — a  leap  year — she  passed  on  the 
school  to  a  successor  and  became  a  bride. 

After  the  unrest  of  the  American  Revolution,  Salem  went  for- 
ward with  the  long  projected  plan  to  raise  a  separate  building 
for  the  Single  Sisters.  The  cornerstone  settled  firmly  in  place 
for  centuries  of  service  in  1785.  The  following  year  the  maids 
moved  in  from  the  adjoining  Gemein  House  amidst  a  lovely 
ceremony  and  chorals  played  by  the  noted  trombone  choir. 

Thus  Salem  College  to  be  gained  what  would  become  its  first 
permanent  building.  The  brick  walls  of  this  fine  old  structure, 
mellowed  by  time,  still  stand  sturdy  as  the  faith  of  its  founders. 

Appropriately  the  Sisters  House  went  up  on  the  east  side  of 
the  Square  alongside  what  was  then  the  congregation  house  and 
temporary  church.  In  Salem's  careful  plan  the  permanent  church 
just  to  the  north  would  follow  in  a  few  years.  Having  a  temporary 
church,  as  one  would  have  expected  the  Moravians  placed  the 
care  and  education  of  youth  next.  Even  before  Comenius  they 
had  believed  that  education  was  man's  hope,  and  key  to  the  un- 
folding years.  Yet  happily  they  perceived  that  education  of  the 
soul  must  come  ahead  even  of  the  mind.  A  school  must  be  close 
to  the  church  spiritually.  If  it  is  there  physically,  perhaps  the 
spiritual  will  be  easier. 

This  building  with  those  that  have  been  added  through  nearly 
two  centuries,  and  the  rolling  campus  under  great  trees,  give  this 
ancient  school  a  quiet  loveliness  seldom  found.  Over  the  years 
the  "Daughters  of  the  School"  have  gone  to  far  parts  of  America 
and  the  world  to  exert  a  splendid  and  increasing  influence  upon 
the  affairs  of  men.  Salem  has  sent  forth  graduates  who  as  wives 
or  in  their  own  right  have  served  America  well  from  first  lady 
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Opposite  the  northeast  corner  of  the  Square  the  spire  of  Salem 
Home  Church  rises  impressively  through  the  trees.  It  is  well 
along  in  its  second  century  of  service  since  the  stirring  ceremony 
of  laying  the  Foundation  Stone  in  1798,  the  church  to  have  "the 
gable  end,  and  especially  the  steeple,  toward  the  street"  so  that 
"the  congregation  might  not  be  inconvenienced  by  the  sun." 
On  this  golden  12th  day  of  June  the  text  promised  "I  am  with 
thee,  saith  the  Lord  ..." 
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What  this  enduring  church  has  meant,  what  it  means  today, 
and  what  it  is  hoped  it  will  mean  for  centuries  yet  to  come  as 
its  melodious  bell  calls  the  hours  may  be  felt  when  one  enters 
its  doors — especially  at  Easter  and  Christmas.  In  describing 
these  we  have  described  the  church  as  the  throbbing  heart  of  all 
the  years  in  Salem.  It  is  the  beginning  and  end  of  a  Salem 
Moravian's  life  just  as  it  is  the  beginning  and  end  of  this  little  book. 

Of  the  other  buildings  bounding  the  Square  we  may  take  time  to 
look  into  the  old  Boy's  School  on  the  north  side,  now  the  museum 
of  the  Wachovia  Historical  Society.  Here  the  early  days  live 
intimately  with  a  visitor  as  they  did  with  those  who  journeyed 
through  them.  This  special  building  for  the  boys  had  gone  up  in  the 
1790's  soon  after  Christian  Thomas  Pfohl  had  been  brought  from 
Europe  to  direct  their  school.  Like  the  girls'  school  it  played 
a  prominent  part  in  the  education  of  Moravians  and  others  in 
North  Carolina  and  the  South. 

It  too  might  have  grown  into  a  college  for  higher  education 
except  that  North  Carolina  nurtured  the  first  state  university, 
initially  solely  for  males,  so  the  need  was  not  as  great  as  for  a 
college  for  girls.  Furthermore,  the  Civil  War  left  Salem  like  all 
the  South  impoverished.  Young  men  reaching  maturity  there  at 
the  end  of  the  1 9th  century  for  the  most  part  had  no  choice  except 
to  plunge  into  the  work  of  the  world  without  the  formal  education 
a  college  gives  to  many  and  offers  to  all  who  attend. 

So  the  Girls  School  grew  and  the  Boys  School  slowly  faded 
as  public  school  systems  expanded  to  provide  free  and  compulsory 
education  for  all. 

Some  years  after  the  Boys  School  closed  in  1896  the  building 
came  into  good  use  as  the  museum  for  Wachovia  Historical 
Society.  Here  one  may  see  fascinating  memorabilia  of  early  Salem 
and  Wachovia.  Among  them  are  sections  of  the  original  wooden 
water  pipes  of  the  town  water  system  that  excited  the  admiration 
of  many  18th  century  visitors,  ancient  fire  fighting  equipment, 
including  leather  buckets,  wooden  plates  and  spoons  antedating 
Gottfried  Aust's  fine  pottery  much  of  which  is  also  on  display, 
along  with  the  early  potter's  wheel;  the  wooden  latch  to  the  door 
of  Salem's  first  house,  foot  stoves,  early  tools  and  cooking  utensils, 
farm  implements;  an  excellent  collection  of  North  Carolina  colonial 
currency  and  Indian  artifacts. 
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Here  is  an  18th  century  schoolroom  with  its  worn  and  carved 
benches  speaking  the  timeless  restlessness  of  boys;  the  abacus, 
original  calculating  machine  or  mechanical  brain;  celestial  globe 
and  a  primitive  gyroscutus  to  facilitate  understanding  of  some 
of  the  marvelous  laws  of  physics  by  which  the  Lord  controls  the 
natural  world. 

Here  is  a  spinet  dreaming  dreams  of  the  days  it  played  for 
Washington,  and  other  early  instruments  including  the  zinks, 
along  with  some  of  the  music  of  long  ago;  here  also  are  a  huge 
mechanical  washing  machine,  a  mangier,  a  sausage  grinder  with 
gears  of  wood  that  must  have  squealed  as  loud  as  a  live  pig  going 
through.  Here  are  so  many  other  evidences  of  the  Brethren's 
skill,  technical  progress  and  ingenuity  that  one  can  spend  hours 
in  the  museum  lost  in  the  past  and  in  wonder  at  the  accomplish- 
ments of  the  18th  century. 

Even  in  the  hardest  and  most  impoverished  decades  after  the 
Civil  War,  men  of  vision  in  Salem  preserved  these  visible  symbols 
of  the  past  that  men  to  come  might  better  understand  the  labors, 
dreams  and  sacrifices  of  their  forefathers  .  .  .  and  in  understand- 
ing be  stirred  to  emulate  them.  We  today  owe  much  to  them 
and  to  those  who  held  Wachovia  Historical  Society  together  when 
it  was  small  and  struggling  hard  to  keep  afloat.  For  they  have 
left  to  us  a  museum  that  has  been  said  to  contain  the  "nation's 
finest  and  largest  collection  of  local  antiquities",  enduring  evidence 
of  the  way  of  life  of  18th  century  American  communities. 
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The  Archives 

Other  buildings  on  or  near  the  Square  tell  the  story  of  old  yet 
young  Salem  that  dwells  in  the  past  but  works  for  the  future.  The 
College  Office,  the  Belo  House,  the  Archives  are  a  few  of  these. 

The  latter  in  particular  exudes  history.  Here  repose  unique 
collections  dealing  with  the  life  of  the  church  and  the  life  of 
America.  Here  are  letters,  diaries,  memorabilia,  accounts,  detailed 
records  of  many  sorts  covering  more  than  two  centuries  of  the 
onward  course  of  this  remarkable  church. 

One  of  the  outstanding  services  of  Moravians  in  every  generation 
not  only  to  their  church  but  to  American  history  has  been  the 
preservation  of  these  superb  records.  The  urge  to  do  so  has  been 
present  from  the  beginning — witness  not  only  the  careful  recording 
of  every  fact  but  the  care  to  keep  them  for  the  future;  as  early 
as  1772  we  read  of  the  organ  maker  building  an  "Archive  closet" 
(cabinet).  Wachovia's  archives  with  those  in  Bethlehem,  and 
with  the  buildings  and  museums,  give  an  unparallelled  original 
record  of  18th  century  life  in  America.  Certainly  without  these 
full  records  there  would  be  large  gaps  in  documented  knowledge 
of  the  history  of  the  southern  colonies.  Consider  the  currency 
of  the  Province  of  North  Carolina,  "the  only  considerable  collec- 
tion of  the  bills  issued  at  various  times  by  order  of  the  Assembly 
are  those  in  the  Wachovia  Historical  Society  Museum  at  Winston- 
Salem,  and  in  the  Hall  of  History  in  Raleigh,  and  of  these  the 
first  entirely,  and  the  second  in  large  part,  came  from  the  bills 
left  in  the  hands  of  the  Moravians." 

This  same  completeness  of  records  is  true  in  many  other  fields, 
as  this  author  has  experienced  in  several  ways.  The  most  recent 
has  been  the  sighting  in  the  archives  of  this  far  inland  city 
(through  the  unfailing  friendly  helpfulness  of  Miss  Grace  Siewers, 
the  Archivist)  of  valuable  original  documents  relating  to  maritime 
operations  of  the  great  naval  world  war  into  which  the  American 
Revolution  developed,  and  through  which  under  Washington's  wise 
sea-land  strategy  the  colonies  ultimately  won  independence. 

Among  the  other  priceless  records  in  this  building  and  in  the 
archives  of  Salem's  older  sister,  Bethlehem,  are  collections  of  early 
American  music  that  in  recent  years  have  stirred  the  music  world. 
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"Music,"  believed  Beethoven,  "reveals  a  deeper  wisdom  than 
any  philosophy."  He  could  have  been  speaking  for  Moravians 
who  in  1 501  published  the  first  Protestant  hymn  book.  From  their 
early  congregations  in  the  15th  century  music  filled  their  lives. 
This  manifestation  on  earth  of  the  divine  harmony  was  as  close 
to  them  as  living  and  breathing. 

It  was  especially  close  in  the  beginning  years  in  North  Carolina. 
The  cradle  hymns,  the  "Wiegenlieder",  wove  golden  threads 
through  an  infant's  first  consciousness  of  the  light  and  wonder  of 
this  life.  In  later  years  he  was  called  to  the  hope  of  a  new  day 
by  a  dawn  hymn  and  at  meals  sacred  song  illumined  the  devo- 
tionals.  The  choirs  through  which  he  successively  passed  each 
had  its  own  distinctive  hymns  .  .  .  until  the  last  group  played  by 
the  trombone  choir  from  the  church  tower: 

"A  pilgrim  us  preceding, 
Departs  unto  his  home  .  .  ." 

marked  the  close  of  this  pilgrimage  and  the  opening  of  vaster  doors. 

It  thus  seems  fitting  that  the  500th  anniversary  of  the  Moravian 
Church  in  1957  was  preceded  by  the  "discovery"  or  at  least  the 
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de-cobwebbing  of  one  of  the  most  remarkable  finds  in  musical 
history. 

Typically  German,  the  early  Moravians  in  the  New  World  pre- 
served not  only  the  customs,  as  long  as  possible,  and  buildings 
but  also  the  detailed  records  of  their  congregation  towns.  These 
included  in  the  archives  of  their  principal  centers,  Bethlehem 
and  Salem,  visible  records  of  their  remarkable  heritage  of  music. 

According  to  Irving  Lowens,  noted  musicologist,  "The  Mo- 
ravians, a  small  denomination,"  even  today  numbering  only  some 
60,000  in  the  United  States,  "were  tremendously  important  in 
the  musical  life  of  18th  century  America." 

"Unlike  their  New  England  neighbors,  who  generally  regarded 
musical  instruments  and  elaborate  music  as  thinly  veiled  lures  of 
the  devil,  the  Moravians  were  wild  about  the  art.  Within  their 
own  communities  the  American  Moravians  wrote  a  tremendous 
quantity  of  orchestrally  accompanied  sacred  songs  and  anthems, 
as  well  as  much  secular  music  for  chamber  combinations  and 
orchestra. 

"At  the  same  time,  the  American  Moravian  musicians  copied 
everything  they  could  get  their  hands  on  from  European  sources 
for  the  use  of  local  musical  organizations  in  such  towns  as  Salem, 
N.  C.  and  Bethlehem,  Pa.,  both  strongholds  of  Moravian  culture. 

"And  they  played  and  sang  this  music  in  the  American  wilder- 
ness in  the  middle  of  the  1 8th  century — a  sort  of  island  of  Central 
European  musical  culture  in  a  sea  of  puritanism." 

In  1950  an  Early  American  Moravian  Music  Festival,  composed 
of  works  from  the  archives,  met  with  instant  success  in  Bethlehem 
where  the  Moravian  inspired  Bach  Choir  had  been  famed  for 
years.  Since  then  the  festival  has  steadily  grown  in  stature  and 
renown  -in  the  United  States  and  abroad  as  it  has  been  repeated 
several  times  at  Bethlehem  and  Salem.  It  is  now  on  a  biennial 
schedule  between  north  and  south,  the  sixth  festival  having  been 
held  in  various  Moravian  localities  in  Tuscarawas  Cty.,  Ohio 
in  1961. 

Each  festival  has  included  some  discoveries  of  major  im- 
portance. Combined,  they  have  demonstrated  without  question 
"that  it  is  time  to  rewrite  the  history  of  American  music  to  take 
into  more  realistic  account  these  dedicated  men  for  whom  the  very 
act  of  creating  and  playing  music  was  an  act  of  worship." 
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This  almost  overnight  leap  into  one  of  the  world's  leading 
musical  events  stems  from  several  sources.  One  was  that  the 
18th  century  American  Moravians  literally  lived  in  tune  with 
sacred  music  of  high  quality — at  home,  in  the  fields,  in  the  shops, 
in  almost  every  breath  of  life  as  well  as  in  their  frequent  religious 
services  throughout  the  week.  They  had  no  doubt  that  a  man 
grows  like  what  he  does  and  seeks.  Through  music  filled  hours 
they  sought  to  grow  towards  Christ  and  the  harmony  everlasting. 
One  of  their  loved  old  hymns,  recently  quoted  by  a  dedicated 
young  minister  on  leaving  a  yearning  congregation,  sings  of  their 
purpose: 

"...  Our  high  calling,  harmonious  to  dwell 
And  thus  in  sweet  concert  Christ's  praises  to  tell." 

Another  source  was.  that  the  early  Moravians  (many  born  then 
as  now  "with  a  horn  in  his  mouth")  imported,  fashioned  and 
cherished  a  wide  variety  of  musical  instruments  from  alto  horn 
to  zink.  On  the  Carolina  frontier  in  the  Moravian  church  "men 
accompanied  the  singers  on  trumpets,  flutes,  bassoons,  clarinets 
and  even  on  the  zink,  a  medieval  trumpet  with  a  mouthpiece  of 
ox  horn  and  six  finger  holes,  which  was  last  used  in  some  of  the 
compositions  of  Johann  Sebastian  Bach.  Yet  in  1805,  at  least  100 
years  after  the  zink  became  extinct  elsewhere,  the  Moravians  in 
Salem  ordered  a  pair  specially  made.  They  are  in  the  Wachovia 
Museum  today.  In  addition  to  the  organ"  the  Moravians  brought 
into  their  compositions  the  harpischord,  clavichord,  harp,  violin 
and  viola  de  gamba.  They  imported  the  first  trombones  to 
America,  a  set  reaching  Wachovia  in  1768. 

In  1754,  scarcely  three  months  after  their  arrival  in  the 
Wachovia  wilderness  and  though  laboring  from  dawn  to  dusk  to 
carve  a  settlement  out  of  the  forest,  the  first  North  Carolina 
Moravians  so  missed  their  musical  instruments  that  they  made 
one.  On  Saturday,  23  February,  the  diary  reads,  "Evening  the 
Lovefeast  was  announced  with  our  new  trumpet,  which  we  have 
made  from  a  hollow  tree  .  .  .  We  had  a  happy  Lovefeast  .  .  . 
Then  we  went  to  rest." 

On  the  wild  and  troubled  frontier  their  music  must  have  seemed 
even  more  angelic  than  it  does  today  at  Christmas  and  other 
special  services.  The  early  Wachovia  diaries  speak  of  how  visitors 
were  charmed  by  the  music,  danger  averted,  rough  and  unruly 
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soldiers  whether  Liberty  Men  or  Tories,  Continentals  or  Redcoats, 
quieted  from  destruction.  As  stated  in  an  entry  of  1781,  "Our 
music  and  singing  had  great  effect  upon  them,  and  they  listened 
with  wonder  and  respect." 

The  universal  interest  among  Moravians  in  music  and  the 
variety  of  instruments  made  feasible  complex  and  lovely  musical 
compositions.  Naturally  from  this  harmonious  setting  grew  com- 
posers of  ability  as  well  as  men  who  treasured  the  music  of  the 
masters.  Yet  they  were  not  composing  major  works,  manu- 
facturing instruments  and  playing  even  major  oratories  and  sym- 
phonies just  to  enjoy  music.  It  was  part  of  the  great  plan.  Its 
rhythms  surged  deep  in  their  souls  so  that  music  was  a  very 
necessity  of  life,  yet  a  necessity  both  subordinate  to  their  work 
for  the  glory  of  God  and  a  key  means  and  manifestation  of  it. 
God  spoke  in  every  chord  and  shaped  men's  lives  through  music 
as  much  as  through  gospel  and  prayer.  One  of  their  favorite 
services,  the  Singstunde,  as  its  name  signifies  was  compased  almost 
wholly  of  music.  Their  treasured  Lovefeasts,  patterned  after  the 
meal  in  common  of  the  early  Christians,  the  Agape,  are  also  pri- 
marily services  of  song  during  which  the  congregation  shares  a 
simple  meal,  in  Salem  buns  and  coffee. 

A  remarkable  feature  about  the  early  American  compositions 
being  made  available  from  the  Moravian  archives  is  that  they  were 
set  down  by  men  carrying  on  full  time  duties  as  ministers.  Johann 
Friedrich  Peter,  for  example,  was  sent  to  Wachovia  in  1780  as 
assistant  pastor  in  Salem.  Besides  conducting  many  services  in 
this  growing  town  and  in  outlying  churches  (riding  through  the 
forest  from  one  of  these  he  was  thrown  from  his  horse  and  nearly 
killed)  he  was  congregation  secretary,  writing  the  diaries,  memo- 
rabilia and  minutes  of  the  governing  boards.  With  these  duties  he 
was  archivist,  also  taught  school  and  for  some  time  headed  up 
the  boys  school.  In  his  spare  time  he  was  musical  director,  taught 
music  in  Salem  and  went  often  to  other  congregations  to  help  with 
the  music  as  well  as  to  preach. 

Yet  this  busy  dedicated  man  found  time  in  Wachovia  and  else- 
where to  copy  important  European  musical  works  (the  7  here- 
tofore unknown  Bach  manuscripts  found  in  the  archives  were 
copies  made  by  him),  to  write  over  100  anthems  of  his  own,  and 
to  compose  lovely  chamber  music — the  earliest  known  in  North 
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"God  Save  Great  Washington" 

America.  No  wonder  he  was  40  years  old  before  he  found  time 
to  be  married. 

Irving  Lowens  writes  of  another  remarkable  Moravian  minister, 
"Bishop  Johannes  Herbst  (1735-1812)  of  Salem,  who  during 
the  course  of  his  life  copied  more  than  1100  compositions.  To 
cite  a  single  example  of  his  devotion  to  music  ...  he  spent  better 
than  100  hours  copying  out  the  full  score  of  Handel's  'Messiah.' 
This  done,  he  calmly  turned  to  and  transcribed  all  the  parts!  No 
one  who  has  not  himself  sat  down  and  copied  music  by  hand  can 
really  have  any  concrete  idea  of  just  how  much  labor  was  repre- 
sented by  Herbst's  scores,  but  on  top  of  his  activities  as  copyist 
and  (evidently)  practicing  musician,  he  somehow  found  time  and 
energy  to  compose  well  over  100  pieces  of  his  own,  to  serve  as 
minister  at  Lancaster  and  Lititz  [Penn.] ,  to  act  as  trustee  of  Frank- 
lin and  Marshall  College.  And,  to  augment  his  income,  he  was  a 
watchmaker  besides." 

From  the  seed  sown  in  those  far  off  days,  and  because  of 
Moravian  archival  care  in  every  generation,  we  today  and  posterity 
to  come  reap  continuing  benefts.  The  Moravian  archives  have 
produced  the  earliest  known  copy  of  "Haydn's  Symphony  No.  17 
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in  F  Major  and  the  oldest  copy  in  America  of  Handel's  Messiah." 
They  have  also  brought  to  light  "lost"  works,  including  7  worn 
musical  manuscripts,  yellowed  by  time,  that  are  the  only  extant 
copies  of  compositions  by  Johann  Ernest  Bach  and  J.  C.  F.  Bach. 
It  is  quite  exciting,  wrote  Dr.  Karl  Geiringer  of  Boston  "that  this 
country  owns  European  music  not  available  anywhere  on  the 
continent." 

The  combination  of  inspired  original  compositions,  recording 
invisible  strings  in  eternity,  and  of  indefatigable  copying  have 
produced  a  priceless  musical  treasure.  "In  the  archives  at  Bethle- 
hem and  Winston-Salem  are  upwards  of  10,000  compositions, 
comprising  the  largest  known  collection  of  indigenously  written 
music  in  the  Western  Hemisphere.  In  these  collections  are 
hundreds  of  anthems  and  sacred  songs,  as  well  as  chorales,  by 
musicians  who  were  members,  even  bishops  and  ministers,  of 
the  Moravian  Church  in  America  and  Europe  in  the  18th  and  19th 
centuries.  These  anthems  and  songs  by  the  American  Moravians 
particularly  are  now  considered  by  scholars  to  be  the  finest  artistic 
compositions  written  in  America  prior  to  1900." 

A  few  of  the  original  compositions  found  their  way  into  the 
American  Moravian  hymnbooks,  though  until  past  the  middle 
of  the  19th  century  these  were  based  largely  on  editions  issued 
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in  Germany  and  England.  Some  of  the  compositions  charmed  re- 
peated generations  of  man  in  haunting  silvery  chorales  by  the 
church  bands  and  in  special  music  for  special  seasons  and  festivals 
of  the  church.  Most,  however,  slept  in  the  archives  as  the  Mo- 
ravian Church  changed  with  changing  America.  Fortunately,  un- 
like many  in  America,  the  Moravians  held  to  their  golden  past 
while  changing  to  adapt  to  the  needs  of  the  hour.  They  knew  that 
tomorrow's  soaring  walls  must  rise  from  yesterday's  sure 
foundations. 

In  the  fulness  of  time  what  lay  in  the  archives  began  to  interest 
more  than  the  few  who  had  seen  their  worth  and  preserved  them 
through  the  years.  This  delving  into  the  rich  stores  of  the  past 
began  in  Salem  before  World  War  I.  After  years  of  investigation, 
Miss  Adelaide  Fries,  Moravian  archivist  in  Wachovia,  began  to 
publish  the  diaries,  letters  and  other  accounts  of  the  18th  century 
Moravians  in  North  Carolina.  When  she  published  the  first  volume 
of  her  remarkable  series  of  translations  in  1922,  all  who  opened 
this  superb  work  knew  they  had  come  upon  a  unique  record  of 
the  early  years  of  America.  In  the  north,  retired  leaders  of  the 
church,  Bishops  Schwarze  and  Gapp,  and  more  recently  Hamilton, 
performed  similar  distinguished  service. 

The  uncovering  of  the  mines  of  melody  has  been  likewise  con- 
ducted by  Moravians  worthy  of  their  heritage.  Perhaps  the  first 
to  be  noted  was  Dr.  Albert  Rau,  organist  of  Central  Church, 
Bethlehem,  who  in  the  1930's  began  to  open  this  "new  chapter  in 
the  history  of  American  church  music"  by  his  explorations  in  the 
Moravian  archives  and  stimulation  of  other  musicians  like  Prof. 
Hans  David. 

"In  the  Southern  Province  one  should  recognize  the  diligent 
service  of  Dr.  Adelaide  Fries  and  Bro.  Douglas  Rights,  archivist 
and  curator."  Two  talented  musicians  appointed  by  them,  and 
early  playing  a  key  role  in  bringing  the  ancient  music  to  light, 
were  Mrs.  Kenneth  Pfohl  and  her  son  James  Christian  who  in  turn 
secured  the  counsel  and  professional  aid  of  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Clarence 
Dickinson  to  select  and  prepare  chorales  and  anthems  for  publica- 
tion. This  procedure,  building  a  sound  foundation,  continued  until 
1956  when  the  Moravian  Music  Foundation  was  formally  or- 
ganized and  Dr.  Donald  McCorkle  became  the  director.  Under 
his  leadership  progress  has  accelerated.  He  has  lived  and  breathed 
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the  old  manuscripts  (at  least  their  dust),  has  rehabilitated  them, 
and  has  been  a  dynamo  in  editing  and  making  them  available  for 
the  publication  that  has  opened  these  compositions  to  the  world. 
His  work  and  the  Foundation's  great  achievements  were  strongly 
furthered  if  not  made  possible  by  the  financial  support,  initially 
through  a  large  grant  to  Salem  College,  obtained  by  President 
Gramley  from  Charles  H.  Babcock,  Jr. 

Probably  the  key  living  figure  in  opening  this  remarkable 
reservoir  of  early  music  to  all  peoples  has  been  Thor  Johnson.  A 
noted  symphony  conductor,  he  initiated  the  Early  American  Mo- 
ravian Music  Festival  at  Bethlehem  in  1950  and  set  the  pattern  for 
future  ones  of  both  superb  music  and  "firsts"  of  new  constellations 
of  harmony.  He  has  made  these  now  biennial  festivals  memorable 
through  his  skill  and  inspiration  of  the  hundreds  of  Moravians 
who  have  contributed  their  talents  in  the  orchestra,  the  majestic 
500  piece  band  and  the  great  Festival  Chorus.  He  has  strongly 
spurred  on  the  work  in  the  archives. 

The  achievements  of  these  men  and  of  the  many  others  unnamed 
were  greatly  facilitated  by  the  progressive  support  of  the  leaders 
of  the  church.  In  Salem  these  included  the  beloved  Bishop  Pfohl 
and  his  wife,  both  talented  musicians,  and  the  late  H.  A.  Pfohl 
who  among  his  many  contributions  to  the  church  for  years  up 
to  his  last  illness  headed  the  Southern  Province's  Archives 
Committee. 

We  can  not  better  close  this  section  of  these  vignettes  of  Salem 
and  the  missionary  Moravian  Church  than  by  quoting  an  ancient 
hope  of  the  Moravians.  Since  1789  every  edition  of  the  Church's 
hymn  book  has  repeated  it;  in  a  sense  it  states  the  whole  purpose 
of  Moravian  dedication  to  that  rich  part  of  God's  vast  symphony, 
of  many  parts,  that  dwells  in  music: 

"May  all  who  use  these  hymns  experience,  at  all  times, 
the  blessed  effects  of  complying  with  the  Apostle  Paul's 
injunction  (Eph  5:  18,  19),  'Be  filled  with  the  Spirit, 
speaking  to  yourselves  in  psalms,  and  hymns,  and 
spiritual  songs,  singing  and  making  melody  in  your  heart 
to  the  Lord.'  Yea,  may  they  anticipate,  while  here 
below,  though  in  an  humble  and  imperfect  strain,  the 
song  of  the  blessed  above,  who  .  .  .  are  standing  before 
the  throne,  and  singing  in  perfect  harmony  with  the 
many  angels  round  about  it  .  .  ." 
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John  Henry  Boner 

Sweet  Singer  of  Salem 

The  small  Moravian  Church  has  produced  some  of  the  leading 
churchmen  of  history,  many  able  missionaries,  one  of  the  world's 
most  noted  if  not  the  leading  educator.  From  it  has  come  one 
important  poet,  James  Montgomery;  and  in  Salem  was  born  John 
Henry  Boner  some  of  whose  poems  will  not  die — especially  the 
best  of  those  that  deal  with  Salem  and  the  faith  of  his  fathers. 

Man's  life  gains  power  and  inspiration  from  rhythms.  The 
golden  arc  of  consciousness  from  Unknown  to  Unknown  is  a 
symphony  of  rhythms  now  clashing  in  world  tumult,  now  joining 
in  slow,  sweet  cadence.  The  more  each  of  us  attunes  his  days  to 
these  rhythms  of  Time  and  Eternity  the  nearer  he  approaches  ful- 
fillment of  his  destiny  here. 

Man  has  tried  to  capture  something  of  these  harmonies  since 
he  lived  through  the  first  cycle  of  day  and  night  and  stars  swinging 
in  slow  majesty  "down  the  steeps  of  heaven."  Each  new  era  has 
opened  farther  horizons  of  knowledge — yet  always  leads  to  one 
farther  on  like  the  horizon  of  the  arching  sky  towards  which  the 
ship  steers,  but  never  reaches. 

To  our  generation  has  been  given  power  to  explore  deep  into 
the  mighty  forces  that  strain  in  the  heart  of  the  atom  and  the 
unfathomable  ones  that  stretch  into  ever  expanding  infinity.  Each 
new  discovery  has  taught  us  more  of  the  rhythms  that  sweep  our 
lives  along  like  foam  on  a  wave.  Yet  in  a  sense  they  simply  fill 
out  the  details  of  the  far  vision  that  the  poet  long  ago  embraced 
under  the  dome  of  God. 

John  Henry  Boner  was  not  a  first  poet  of  the  world.  He  was 
nevertheless  the  first  poet  of  his  own  assigned  part  of  the  world; 
and  several  of  his  poems  rank  high  against  those  of  greater  writers. 
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He  drank  of  the  same  elixir  as  his  towering  contemporaries 
Tennyson  and  Browning:  quickness  to  see  through  the  conflict  of 
of  life  the  melody  and  beauty  of  Nature,  and  overlaying  all  the 
"Eternal  Goodness." 

Most  of  us  are  best  when  we  speak  of  that  we  know  best.  We 
know  best  what  we  love  and  deeply  feel,  like  the  golden  days  of 
childhood.  In  lonely  cities  like  New  York  and  Washington  Boner 
was  best  in  recapturing  the  magic  of  his  youth:  the  green  rolling 
hills  of  Piedmont,  North  Carolina;  the  forests  with  their  oaks  and 
"whispering  pines";  the  swirling  Yadkin  River,  now  serene,  now 
raging  in  flood;  the  misty  distances  of  the  Blue  Ridge,  loveliest 
of  mighty  mountains;  and  especially  and  best  of  all  his  home  town 
of  Salem  and  of  his  people  the  Moravians.  As  was  daily  revealed 
to  him,  their  lives  and  history  were  filled  with  proof  of  the  power 
that  directs  our  days.  Above  all  else,  it  is  love  of  God's  green 
handiwork  and  sense  of  God's  power  that  give  magic  to  most 
of  Boner's  best  poems. 

Moravian  faith,  custom  and  music  wove  through  every  hour 
of  Boner's  life  like  threads  of  gold.  His  paternal  ancestor  came 
to  Wachovia  in  1769.  The  cottage  where  the  parents  of  the  poet 
to  be  lived  and  where  he  started  this  mystery  of  life  still  stands 
only  a  block  from  Salem  Square  where  in  those  far  off  calmer 
years  Moravian  life  centered  more  then  than  now.  This  humble 
home  has  been  restored  by  Old  Salem,  Inc.,  and  is  an  example 
of  the  simpler  early  construction  just  as  the  Brothers  House  is  of 
the  most  advanced. 
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From  the  Square  radiated  many  of  the  rhythms  that  stirred 
Boner's  soul  and  shaped  his  life  forever.  In  his  first  month  of 
life,  on  a  cold  February  day,  1845,  he  was  baptized  in  the  old 
church  on  the  northeast  corner  of  the  Square,  the  church  whose 
warmth  and  strength  and  celestial  music  would  never  leave  him. 

On  the  Square  his  mind  opened  to  the  wonder  of  books  in  the 
Boys  School  and  to  something  of  the  Moravians'  stirring  past  in 
the  magnificent  old  Brothers  House  already  filled  with  legend  in 
Boner's  Infant  School  days  within  its  massive  walls — and  also  with 
memories  of  a  Boner  who  dyed  fine  hats  there  (the  huge  copper 
dye  pots  still  may  be  seen). 

Within  easy  sound  of  church  bells  and  chorals  from  the  Square 


Brothers  House  Today 


stood  Blum's  Printing  Office  where  at  fourteen  Boner  began  work- 
ing with  these  fine  printers  and  fine  men  who  helped  to  shape 
the  good  in  this  "tall  fair  lad"  with  dreamy  grey  eyes. 

In  the  Square  were  the  festivals  of  the  year,  each  like  a  throbbing 
string  of  a  giant  organ  of  life,  the  musical  concerts,  the  evening 
parties  filled  with  song  and  romance.  Beside  it  rose  Salem  Academy 
where  lovely  faces  like  visions  in  the  golden  twilight  stirred 
Boner's  mind  to  the  poems  he  began  writing  in  his  teens  and 
setting  in  type  to  appear  in  Blum's  People's  Press. 

Around  and  in  the  Square  centered  the  simple  life  of  a  small 
community,  but  a  rich  life,  and  vibrant  with  wonder  for  a  sensitive 
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youth.  First  of  all  John  Boner  had  the  blessings  that  come  to  a 
child  who  lives  intimately  with  nature.  Through  singing  days  he 
knew  the  majestic  roll  of  the  seasons:  the  awakening  choral  of 
spring,  the  drowsy  hum  of  summer,  the  grand  symphony  of 
autumn,  the  dirge  of  winter.  He  knew  the  fragrance  of  meadows, 
the  song  of  pines,  the  laughter  of  running  streams,  the  benison  of 
sun  and  caress  of  rain. 

Into  this  pageantry  of  nature  that  never  dulled  wove  the  golden 
thread  of  the  church  year:  ancient  chorals  drifting  through  the 
trees,  orchestras  capturing  harmony  divine,  silver  haunting  music 
of  trombones  announcing  services  of  joy  or  of  the  ending  of  a 
pilgrimage.  The  magic  of  those  days  never  left  him.  Years  later 
he  wrote  yearningly: 

A  sound  of  music  gently  swells 

Along  the  breeze — it  comes  and  goes 
Faintly,  and  now  to  clamor  grows. 

The  bells  are  ringing — Sabbath  bells. 

The  music  burst,  and  flies  and  faints 
Far  up  in  air,  along  the  blue 

Still  shore  of  heaven,  and  into  spray 

Of  silvery  silence  dies  away  .  .  . 

Each  season  brought  its  own  special  service:  from  the  stirring 
one  of  Easter  dawn  to  the  sea  of  lights  and  angelic  music  of 
Christmas  eve.  Yet  when  one  season  passed  on  it  was  not  the 
end.  Always  another  followed.  Like  nature's  great  rhythm  they 
brought  a  sense  of  golden  time,  ever  changing  yet  ever  the  same, 
and  the  far  sea  of  eternity.  In  the  din  of  a  distant  city  long 
afterwards  Boner  wrote: 

All  things  that  follow  Nature's  course  take  time, 
There  is  no  haste  with  them,  from  sun  to  seeds, 
From  star-births  to  earth's  little  greening  weeds — 

No  haste — no  leaping  of  the  law  sublime 

Whose  promise  is  eternity! 

From  the  Square  the  way  led  through  Cedar  Avenue  to  God's 
Acre,  a  path  all  Moravians  tread  often  in  life,  especially  to  the 
antiphonal  music  of  the  sublime  Easter  dawn  service — and  the  path 
waiting  for  all  in  death.  Many  times  young  Boner  walked  this 
way,  some  of  them  after  the  wistfully  sweet  choral  "A  pilgrim 
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us  proceeding"  sounded  by  the  Trombone  Choir  from  the  Church 
tower  as  the  first  announcement  tune  of  a  death.  After  the  Memoir 
in  the  church  service  the  body  would  pass  in  procession  for  the 
last  time  up  The  Avenue  accompanied  by  sad  yet  triumphant 
chorals  to  lie  under  a  flat  stone  in  God's  field  where  "the  shadows 
flee  away." 

One  of  Boner's  finest  poems  catches  the  magic  of  The  Avenue 
which  short  though  it  is  in  many  ways  signifies  the  whole  pilgrim 
way  of  man;  he  who  walks  there  today,  if  his  heart  wills,  may  hear 
it  and  see  the  same  vision  in  the  rustling  leaves: 

How  oft  I've  trod  that  shadowy  way 
In  bygone  years — sometimes  while  yet 
The  grass  with  morning  dew  was  wet, 

And  sometimes  at  the  close  of  day. 

And  sometimes  when  the  summer  noon 
Hung  like  a  slumberous  midnight  spell — 
Sometimes  when  through  the  dark  trees  fell 

The  sacred  whiteness  of  the  moon. 


At  such  an  hour  the  angels  tread 

That  hallowed  spot  in  stoles  as  white 
As  lilies,  and  in  silent  flight 

They  come  and  go  till  dawn  is  red. 
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Old  Salem,  Inc.,  has  made  remarkable  strides  in  renewing  and 
restoring  the  historic  community  under  the  leadership  of  men  like 
Bishops  J.  Kenneth  Pfohl  and  Douglas  Rights,  Charles  Babcock, 
James  Gray,  Ralph  Hanes,  Frank  Horton,  W.  K.  Hoyt,  Arthur 
Spaugh  and  many  others,  some  of  whom  are  descended  from 
among  the  earliest  names  to  appear  in  Wachovia.  With  most  of 
the  fine  old  buildings  still  standing,  as  interloping  structures  have 
been  removed  and  the  original  ones  renewed  to  the  early  period 
(in  many  cases  simply  a  matter  of  furnishings  and  paint  or  removal 
of  additions),  the  unique  town  has  taken  on  more  and  more  the 
appearance  of  its  youth.  Indeed,  a  large  proportion  of  the  old 
buildings  of  Salem  remain  the  same  externally  as  when  Washington 
saw  them,  or  as  they  took  shape  soon  afterwards. 

As  Ralph  Hanes  reports,  Salem  has  survived  "almost  in  its 
original  state,  except  for  structural  changes,  the  Revolutionary 
and  Civil  Wars,  without  fire  or  pillage,  even  though  enemy  troops 
were  quartered  in  the  town  in  both  wars.  Two-thirds  of  the  original 
64  buildings  still  stand  in  a  space  only  3  blocks  wide  and  6  blocks 
long,  unencroached  on  by  .  .  .  unsightly  businesses.  Most  of  the 
buildings  destroyed  were  relatively  unimportant  dwellings.  In 
our  .  .  .  museum  houses  much  of  the  original  furniture  and 
artifacts  have  found  their  permanent  home." 

Internally,  however,  in  the  activities  and  functioning  of  the 
community  there  have  been  large  changes,  as  seems  to  be  the 
destiny  of  all  under  the  stars  that  touches  man's  questing  life. 
These  changes  had  already  deeply  affected  the  Moravians  long  ago 
in  the  middle  of  the  19th  century  when  they  celebrated  the  first 
centennial  of  their  coming  to  North  Carolina  and  the  fourth  of  their 
ancient  church. 

In  the  stirring  1850's  the  pace  quickened.  With  its  speeding 
up  of  man's  life  and  fabulous  growth,  that  period  in  many  ways  set 
a  pattern  for  the  1950's.  The  Industrial  Revolution  was  already 
beginning  to  have  powerful  effect  upon  civilization.  To  this  grow- 
ing force  in  the  United  States  was  added  expansion  into  a  vast 
and  wealthy  continent  waiting  to  nurture  freedom.  The  machine 
and  expanding  horizons  brought  opportunity  unlimited.  Liberty 
released  men's  energies  and  minds  to  incredible  achievements. 
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Salem,  that  had  been  a  leader  in  manufacturing,  in  the  1850's 
throbbed  even  more  with  industry.  This  included  one  of  the  earliest 
paper  mills  in  the  nation,  a  fine  woolen  mill,  wool  carding  ma- 
chinery said  to  be  the  first  in  North  Carolina.  The  genii  machine, 
giant  servant  of  man  (we  hope  not  master)  began  to  flex  its 
muscles  to  transform  Salem,  America,  the  world.  Will  it  go  on 
to  mark  its  surging  course  far  out  in  the  universe? 

Living  in  quiet  Salem  in  the  1850's  at  the  foot  of  the  Blue  Ridge, 
the  Moravians  found  that  their  way  of  life  likewise  speeded  up, 
shattering  plans  for  careful  and  godly  control.  One  reason  was 
improved  communications.  The  youthful  railroad  with  its  puffing 
iron  horse  had  reached  Greensboro  only  a  day's  stage  ride  away 
and  would  soon  extend  to  Salem.  Yet  it  alone  did  not  satisfy 
the  burgeoning  demand  in  this  tumultuous  era  of  growth  and  ex- 
pansion to  the  Pacific.  More  manufacturing,  more  commerce, 
more  people,  gold  in  California,  more  places  to  go,  more  to  do — 
all  demanded  more  and  swifter  transportation  in  the  19th  century 
as  they  still  do  in  the  twentieth.  Speed  .  .  .  speed  .  .  .  faster  and 
faster  .  .  .  then  to  hurry  from  sea  to  sea,  now  to  hurl  across  the 
world  and  out  into  infinity. 

To  supplement  the  railroad  in  meeting  the  exploding  demand, 
roads  of  planks  began  to  be  laid,  paving  over  the  clouds  of  dust  in 
drought  and  bottomless  mud  in  flood.  The  Plank  Road  in  North 
Carolina,  begun  at  the  coast  with  a  short  section,  quickly  proved 
its  worth.  Board  by  board  it  sped  west.  By  1854  it  reached 
Wilmington  to  Salem  and  then  pushed  on  across  Wachovia  raising 
red  banks  of  clay  into  Bethania.  This  great  road  "from  the 
Mountains  to  the  Sea"  became  the  main  arterial  highway  in  the 
state  and  was  proudly  acclaimed  as  "the  longest  plank  road  in 
the  world." 

Even  before  the  American  Revolution  Moravians  in  Wachovia 
had  been  accustomed  to  making  long  journeys  to  ports  at  the  head 
of  navigation  on  rivers,  or  on  the  coast  from  South  Carolina  to 
Pennsylvania.  They  exported  deer  and  bear  skins  and  other  prod- 
ucts of  the  frontier  and  imported  salt  and  European  manufactured 
goods.  The  Moravians  needed  less  of  these  than  others,  for  very 
early  Wachovia  had  become  an  island  of  skilled  crafts  in  the 
wilderness.  On  17  November,  1768,  even  before  Salem  was  well 
underway,  they  celebrated  with  a  lovefeast  the  15th  anniversary 
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of  arrival.  In  those  few,  often  war  filled  years,  "We  have  estab- 
lished ...  all  the  really  necessary  businesses  and  handicrafts, 
which  are  greatly  missed  in  other  localities  here."  Besides  200 
acres  of  cleared  farmland,  bounteous  with  produce,  "we  have  a 
grist  and  saw  mill,  which  can  also  be  used  for  breaking  tanbark 
and  pressing  oil;  a  brewery  and  distillery,  a  store,  apothecary  shop, 
tan-yard,  pottery,  gunsmith,  black-smith,  gunstock-maker,  tailor 
shop,  shoe-maker,  linen-weaver,  saddlery,  bakery,  and  the  car- 
penters, joiners,  and  masons,  who  do  our  building,  and  there  is 
also  our  tavern."  With  these  "we  can  provide  ourselves  with  most 
of  the  necessaries  of  life." 

Nevertheless,  as  seems  to  be  universal  experience,  the  more  a 
community  or  nation  manufacturers,  the  more  it  imports — the  giant 
machine-filled  United  States  today  conducts  its  principal  commerce, 
except  for  imports  such  as  petroleum  and  ores,  with  other  major 
manufacturing  nations  like  England,  Germany,  France,  Italy, 
Japan,  Canada.  So  it  was  with  the  early  Moravians.  Although 
they  manufactured  most  necessities  for  themselves  and  for  neigh- 
bors over  a  wide  radius,  they  continued  to  import  on  a  large  scale 
from  Europe:  fine  cloths,  fire  engines,  glass,  musical  instruments. 

Now  the  plank  road  tended  to  draw  North  Carolina  commerce 
to  North  Carolina  ports.  Good  communications  and  transport 
invariably  spur  the  growth  of  trade  and  flow  of  ideas.  The  new 
road  served  these  ends  well,  and  what  a  proud  sight  it  made! 
Instead  of  long  slow  pulls  through  mud,  now  even  doubly  loaded 
wagons  in  any  weather,  their  white  tops  shedding  sun  and  rain, 
made  trips  of  25  to  30  miles  a  day.  Smart  carriages  sped  along 
at  a  runaway  clip,  their  sleek,  fiery  horses  beating  out  a  steady 
tattoo  on  the  wooden  drum  of  the  road.  Now  in  fair  weather  or 
foul  the  sparkling  four  horse  stage  was  on  time  as  it  thundered 
mile  after  mile  over  the  planks,  riding  as  smoothly  as  a  sulky 
on  the  straight  stretches,  rocking  and  swaying  and  creaking  on 
its  leather  springs  on  the  swiftly  taken  curves  with  the  driver 
halloaing  and  shouting  "perched  high  on  his  seat,  his  hands  full 
of  lines  and  whip,  one  foot  braced  against  the  dashboard  and 
the  other  on  the  long  brake  lever — "  ancestor  no  doubt  of  truck 
driver,  jet  pilot  and  space  rider  today. 

Travel  and  commerce  increased.  Toll  receipts  from  the  new 
roads  doubled  and  doubled  again.  Great  dreams  were  dreamed, 
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vast  projects  planned,  fortunes  made — all  unawares  of  the  cata- 
clysm that  swiftly  approached  over  the  horizon  of  the  years. 

In  this  stirring  era  of  change,  surging  through  America  and  the 
world,  the  church's  control  of  Salem  could  not  help  but  change 
faster  than  expected.  According  to  plan,  church  ownership  of 
industry  had  gradually  passed  into  private  hands;  likewise  homes. 
The  plan  conceived  that  the  church  would  retain  at  least  powerful 
direct  influence,  if  not  control,  through  authority  over  prices, 
wages,  competition  and  even  who  would  live  in  Salem  since  land 
could  only  be  leased  from  the  church. 

These  controls  eroded  swiftly,  however,  in  the  expanding  ma- 
chine age  with  its  new  industry,  improved  transportation,  swifter 
communications  and  growth  of  population.  The  choir  system 
largely  disappeared  except  for  certain  remnants  of  spiritual  associa- 
tion. In  1849,  giving  in  to  pressure  for  a  courthouse,  but  keeping 
it  out  of  Salem  (so  they  thought)  the  church  fathers  sold  SWa 
acres  adjoining  Salem's  north  boundary  to  the  county  at  the  reason- 
able price  of  $5  an  acre.  This  was  to  be  the  site  for  the  county 
seat,  a  new  town  for  men  of  any  or  no  faith.  The  county  com- 
missioners proceeded  to  hold  an  auction  and  Americans,  specu- 
lators then  as  now,  eagerly  paid  some  35  times  this  price  for  the 
land,  less  that  part  needed  for  the  courthouse.  Thus  important 
did  it  seem  to  them  to  own  a  vantage  point  alongside  industrious, 
progressive  and  prosperous  Salem.  They  got  a  bargain  at  that: 
the  land  has  skyrocketed  many  thousands  of  percent  in  value. 

So  the  country  seat  of  Winston  began,  the  Winston  that  has 
grown  in  all  directions  encircling  sturdy  Salem,  the  Winston  that 
has  reached  down  into  Salem  itself  with  the  universal  motives 
of  profit  and  power  and  wealth  that  have  inevitably  weakened 
the  deep  dedication  to  church  alone  of  early  Moravians. 

After  the  beginning  of  Winston,  the  church's  remaining  control 
over  material  matters  quickly  faded.  These  included  the  lease 
system,  that  gave  the  church  power  to  control  who  would  live  in 
Salem,  and  the  municipal  government  by  the  church.  Beginning 
in  185 6  these  so-called  obstructions  to  progress  that  had  been 
vital  to  Salem's  character  and  growth  were  abandoned.  The 
residents  were  allowed  to  buy  the  land  on  which  their  dwelling 
sat;  a  deed  replaced  the  lease.  Citizenship  in  Salem  became  un- 
restricted.   Municipal  officers  separate  from  the  church  were 
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selected  and  Salem  incorporated  itself  as  a  town  alongside  Winston. 
In  this  period  the  church  records  began  to  be  written  entirely  in 
English,  knowledge  of  German  decreased,  and  even  the  famous 
traditional  Trombone  Choir  transformed  itself  into  the  Church 
Band  outfitted  to  an  important  degree  with  the  new  f angled  brass 
instrument  with  valves  invented  a  few  years  earlier  by  Sax. 

Change  seemed  everywhere  as  the  last  control,  except  by  per- 
suasion, of  the  church  over  the  material  side  of  members'  lives 
joined  the  hosts  of  the  past.  Exercised  by  god-fearing  honest  men 
this  had  sustained  the  church  and  brought  it  strength  through 
great  trials  of  the  first  century  in  Wachovia.  Many  then  living 
soberly  asked,  "What  will  the  next  century  bring?" 

We  today  have  seen  the  answer  in  our  strange  and  turbulent 
age.  And  we  ask  the  same  question  as  the  shining  stream  of  time 
flows  from  the  mists  of  the  past  into  veiled  tomorrow.  This  second 
century  of  Moravians  in  Wachovia  from  the  1850's  on  was  like- 
wise buffeted  by  typhoons  of  trials,  giant  catastrophes,  incredible 
discoveries  and  advances  in  technology. 

The  radical  changes  in  organization  in  Salem  came  on  the 
eve  of  a  struggle  that  was  to  rend  America  to  its  heart.  It 
speeded  the  coming  of  the  Age  of  Science  and  that  of  Space  now 
opening.  For  example,  the  aircraft  and  submarine  of  the  World 
Wars  of  our  century  (which  we  naively  call  World  Wars  I  and  II) 
operated  effectively  in  the  Civil  War — the  aircraft  (balloon)  afloat 
and  ashore  under  both  flags;  the  submarine  HUNLEY  under  the 
Confederate  flag,  using  men  on  cranks  for  the  engines,  sinking  the 
powerful  Union  warship  HOUSATONIC  as  she  lay  on  blockade 
duty  off  Charleston  the  night  of  17  February,  1864. 

The  CiviL  War  shattered  the  past  and  accelerated  political, 
social,  economic,  technological  and  industrial  change.  For 
decades,  however,  it  was  to  leave  Salem  and  the  South  prostrate, 
impoverished,  apparently  ruined. 

Out  of  long  Gethsemane  revival  came.  From  the  combined  city 
of  Winston-Salem  have  sprung  nationally  known  corporations 
like  Chatham,  Hanes,  R.  J.  Reynolds,  Wachovia  Bank  &  Trust  Co. 
Salem's  ancient  leadership  in  industry  has  thus  been  continued  as 
the  United  States  itself,  steering  through  the  far  reaching  effects 
of  two  world  wars  in  the  twentieth  century,  has  surged  on  to  the 
world  leadership  her  founding  fathers  long  ago  foresaw. 
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The  Astronaut's  Flight 

Oh,  words  may  not  tell, 

But,  this  I  know  well 
That  soon  I  shall  face 

The  vastness  and  wonder  of  space. 

Yes,  even  more  than  this  world 
With  all  of  its  increasing  wonder 

Continually  grows  the  Invisible  One 
When  in  Orbit  you  speed  and  ponder. 

So  I  will  fly  in  the  Greatness  of  God 
In  the  freedom  that  fills  all  the  space 

Twixt  the  earth  and  the  sky 

And  some  day  see  Him  face  to  face. 

April,  1962.  With  appreciation  and  admiration  for 
John  Glenn's  testimony  to  our  Father  in  Heaven,  the 
Creator  of  the  Universe. 

— Mrs.  J.  Kenneth  Pfohl 
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Meanwhile  never-ebbing  time  has  passed  the  second  centennial 
of  Moravians  in  North  Carolina  and  has  flowed  on  well  towards 
the  third.  Restless  change  has  swept  the  world  far  beyond  any- 
thing Salem  or  the  most  visionary  in  America  had  dreamed  at 
Wachovia's  first  centennial  in  1853.  In  the  1850's  the  railroad 
was  still  relatively  new;  steamships  plied  the  Atlantic  increasingly 
but  most  trans-oceanic  ships,  except  in  the  Navy,  moved  ma- 
jestically under  sail — and  indeed  reached  the  peak  of  beauty  and 
speed  under  sail  in  the  clipper  ship.  In  the  20th  century  a  new 
power  has  come  to  man  out  of  the  heart  of  the  atom,  and  following 
USS  NAUTILUS,  the  world's  first  nuclear  ship,  more  and  more 
atomic  power  plants  work  for  man  afloat  and  ashore  like  chained 
genii  or  God's  visible  hands. 

In  the  1850's  news  of  balloons  soaring  above  the  land  filled 
the  papers  and  excited  readers  in  Salem  as  elsewhere  with  talk 
of  a  trans-Atlantic  crossing — within  a  decade  they  would  be 
employed  in  war  both  from  land  and  ship,  the  crude  aircraft 
carrier  of  their  time.  Today  in  the  second  half  of  the  20th  century 
men  roar  towards  destinations  on  earth  or  into  eternity  so  fast  that 
the  sound  of  their  jets  can't  catch  them.  And  he  who  is  made 
in  the  image  of  God  has  launched  his  crafts  out  into  space,  ever 
driven  by  the  yearning  to  see  beyond — Are  these  too  forerunners 
of  craft  of  war  more  than  wings  to  infinity? 

In  the  1850's  the  young  telegraph  clicked  out  news  of  the 
Western  Allies  fighting  the  Russian  Bear,  and  papers  carried  scare 
headlines  of  the  Crimean  War,  on  the  north  fringe  of  the  Middle 
East.  In  Asia  a  century  of  revolution  and  shattering  change  was 
well  underway.  In  1842  China  ceded  Hongkong  to  Britain, 
accelerating  contacts  of  this  sleeping  giant  with  the  West  with 
results  that  would  affect  the  whole  history  of  man.  In  the  1850's 
the  stirring  news  was  of  Commodore  Perry's  notable  triumph  in 
Japan,  with  superb  diplomacy  backed  by  the  power  of  his  fleet. 

Today  as  radio  astronomy  bounces  waves  off  celestial  bodies, 
the  Western  Allies,  united  by  the  sea  and  marvelusly  strengthened 
by  America  grown  great  under  freedom,  struggle  for  life  in  the  cold 
war  against  Soviet  Russia.  In  Asia,  with  American  aid  and 
guidance,  Japan  has  made  remarkable  recovery  from  overwhelm- 
ing defeat  in  her  war  against  her  early  benefactor.  China,  though 
befriended  by  the  United  States  for  nearly  two  centuries,  under  a 
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Moral  Philosophy,  CIX, 


Ethica. 


This  Life  is  a  way, 
or  a  place  divided  into  two 
ways,  like 

Pythagoras' s  Letter  Y. 
broad,  1. 

on  the  left  hand  track ; 
narrow,  2.  on  the  right ; 
that  belongs  to  Vice,  3. 
this  to  Vertue,  4. 

Mind,  Young  Man,  5. 
imitate  Hercules : 
leave  the  left  hand  way, 


Vita  haec  est  via, 
sive  Bivium, 
simile 

Litterae  Pithagoricce  Y. 
latum,  1. 
sinistro  tramite 
angustum,  2.  dextro; 
ille  Vitii,  3.  est 
hie  Virtutis,  4. 

Adverte  juvenis,  5. 
imitare  Herculem; 
linque  sinistram, 


cruel  and  evil  dictatorship  has  turned  against  her  Good  Samaritan. 
This  Red  imperialism  has  steadily  infiltrated  communism  to  the 
south,  devastating  countries  like  Vietnam  and  Laos  and  would 
have  spread  east  into  the  Pacific  were  it  not  for  the  United  States' 
mastery  at  sea. 

Who  can  fathom  what  the  century  ahead  of  us  will  bring?  We 
can  hope  that  the  change  will  not  destroy  the  distinctiveness  of  her 
architecture,  the  loveliness  of  her  Square  and  God's  Acre,  most 
of  all  the  flame  of  faith  that  gives  all  else  meaning  and  purpose. 

Recent  change,  as  we  have  noted,  has  worked  toward  preserva- 
tion and  restoration  of  Salem's  unique  outward  appearance.  As 
one  stands  in  the  dappled  sunlight  under  the  trees  of  Salem  Square, 
or  treads  "that  shadowy  way"  of  The  Avenue,  or  walks  up  ancient 
Main  Street,  quieted  from  the  demonic  roar  of  through  truck  traffic, 
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he  can  transport  himself  back  into  the  brave,  faith  filled  years  of 
the  1700's.  The  past  lives  with  the  future  in  Salem. 

What  of  faith,  and  the  work  of  the  church?  These  one  cannot 
measure  as  well.  The  Moravian  Church  has  not  experienced 
development  comparable  with  the  mighty  material  ones  surround- 
ing it.  Certainly  Salem  has  lost  much  of  its  total  dedication  in  the 
passing  of  the  close  communial  association  with  the  power  that 
shapes  our  lives.  Yet  she  has  kept  vital  and  much  of  the  faith 
of  her  youth  remains. 

The  Quincentennial,  lasting  several  years  in  the  1950's,  greatly 
stirred  the  church:  with  its  publication  of  manuscripts,  histories, 
biography,  poetry,  early  music;  its  development  of  the  now  world 
known  Early  Moravian  Music  Festival;  its  speeding  of  the  work 
of  Old  Salem;  its  renewal  of  the  Hourly  Intercession;  its  world- 
wide synod  that  met  for  the  first  time  in  America;  the  drawing 
closer  together  of  the  far  flung  Unitas  Fratrum.  All  these  strength- 
ened the  church  for  the  trials  it  and  America  and  the  world 
inevitably  face  ahead. 

The  Hourly  Intercession  and  the  Synod  were  of  particular 
importance.  As  the  devoted  young  pastor  in  Bethania,  Wachovia's 
second  oldest  congregation,  said  to  his  people  in  his  Memorabila 
for  1957,  "Outstanding  during  this  year  and  perhaps  of  greater 
spiritual  importance  than  anything  else  was  the  renewal  of  the 
Hourly  Intercession  in  our  Church.  Tonight  somewhere  in  the 
world  someone  is  praying  for  our  church.  Every  hour  since  this 
year  began  365  days  ago  someone  has  been  in  prayer  for  our 
church.  Nothing  but  good  and  renewed  power  can  result  from 
this.  Never  has  this  pastor  witnessed  greater  enthusiasm  or  finer 
cooperation  in  this  church  than  was  evident  during  the  12-hour 
period  we  were  assigned  on  August  1  ..." 

The  General  Synod  met  in  Bethlehem,  Pa.  in  1957,  year  of  the 
first  space  satellite  and  the  500th  anniversary  of  the  Moravian 
Church.  This  was  "the  first  time  this  world-wide  body  has  met 
in  26  years  and  the  first  time  it  has  ever  met  in  the  New  World. 
There  we  found  that  our  Church,  having  among  its  membership 
peoples  of  the  black  and  brown  and  yellow  and  red  and  white 
races,  representing  at  least  15  different  countries  on  5  continents, 
and  speaking  many  different  languages,  is  yet  bound  together  by 
cords  of  Christian  love  that  are  strong  enough  to  overcome  all 
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differences  and  barriers."  The  Synod  opened  on  the  August 
festival  birthday  of  the  renewed  church,  August  13,  1727,  when 
in  Germany  "the  Lord  let  a  spirit  come  upon  us,  of  which  we  had 
formerly  known  nothing  ...  a  day  of  the  outpouring  of  the  Holy 
Spirit  upon  the  congregation."  It  was  its  Pentecost. 

The  Synod  members  subsequently  came  to  Wachovia  and 
foreign  delegates  spoke  from  every  pulpit  in  the  Southern  Province 
powerfully  increasing  the  effect  of  the  Synod  to  make  it  one  of 
the  most  successful  in  the  church's  long  history — in  many  ways 
like  the  great  one  three  and  a  half  centuries  earlier  at  Zeravice 
on  the  Hungarian  frontier  of  Moravia  on  the  eve  of  the  Thirty 
Years  War  that  crushed  the  Ancient  Church.  We  may  hope  that 
a  trial  like  this  will  not  be  among  those  that  await  in  the  unseen 
tomorrow. 

The  church  still  follows  its  missionary  vocation  as  stated  long 
ago  in  a  general  letter  sent  from  its  European  headquarters  to  all 
congregations  from  India  to  Greenland  to  the  wilderness  frontier 
of  Wachovia,  "the  great  call  which  we  have  to  serve  Christians 
and  heathens  with  the  word  of  God." 

The  fastest  growing  membership  of  the  Moravian  Church  today 
is  in  the  mission  fields  of  the  awakening  troubled  giant  of  Africa. 
Wachovia  itself  has  reached  down  into  fast  growing  Florida  to 
start  new  churches.  More  young  people  are  going  into  the 
ministry  and  into  the  mission  field,  among  them  doctors  and 
nurses.  The  Moravians  have  had  a  "Peace  Corps"  for  underprivi- 
leged people  since  the  first  missionaries  went  to  live  among  the 
slaves  in  Saint  Thomas  in  1732. 

All  this  may  foretell  that  faith  will  burn  brighter  still  and  not 
flicker  into  a  guttering  candle.  Salem  and  America  need  this  faith 
in  our  time  of  peril  as  completely  as  the  first  settlers  in  Wachovia 
who  found  in  it  invincible  armor  against  savages,  wild  beasts, 
death,  every  fearful  unknown  of  the  frontier. 

As  we  delve  deep  into  the  atom  to  unlock  its  mysteries  of 
incredible  energy  and  new  creations,  and  as  we  surge  out  into 
space  we  have  been  given  more  and  more  fragments  of  the  divine 
power.  How  can  we  use  this  wisely  for  divine  purpose  unless 
we  gain  with  it  the  spiritual  power? 

The  belief  that  this  power  of  faith  will  grow  and  not  die  surges 
strong  when  one  humbly  witnesses  the  shadow  of  the  divine  in 
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the  wonder  of  Salem's  Easter  service  and  in  the  shining  sea  of 
lights  of  Christmas.  With  Easter  we  began  this  swift  survey  of 
a  golden  thread  of  faith;  with  Christmas  we  end.  May  its  candle 
stars  continue  to  light  eyes  and  souls  into  eternity  to  the  farthest 
generation. 


The  Close. 


CLI. 


Clausula. 


Thus  thou  hast  seen  in 
short,  all  things 
that  can  be  shewed, 
and  hast  learned 
the  chief  Words 
of  the  English  and  Latin 
Tongue. 

Go  on  now 
and  read  other  good  Books 
diligently, 

and  thou  shalt  become 
learned,  wise,  and  godly. 

Remember  these  things; 
fear  God,  and  call  upon 
him,  that  he  may  bestow 
upon  thee 

the  Spirit  of  Wisdom. 
Farewell. 


Ita  vidisti  summatim 
res  omnes 

quae  poterunt  ostendi, 
&  didicisti 
Voces  primarias 
Anglicce  &  Latino: 
Lingua. 

Perge  nunc 
&  lege  diligenter  alias 
bonos  Libros, 
ut  fias 

doctuSy  sapiens,  &  plus. 

Memento  horum; 
Deum  time,  &  invoca 
eum,  ut  largiatur 
tibi 

Spiritum  Sapientia. 
Vale. 


Closing  page  of  Orbis  Pictus 
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'O  Christmas  Eve,  thou  night  of  wonder!'  " 
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"Silent  Night,  Holy  Night, 
All  is  calm,  all  is  bright.  .  .  ." 

Inside  our  frost-traced  window  we  listen  motionless.  Are  those 
angel  voices?  Or  is  the  still  white  night  slowly  weaving  out  of 
its  own  melody  this  sublime  choral  which  as  long  as  man  dreams 
will  stir  his  soul  with  its  nearness  to  the  infinity  of  unutterable 
wonder  and  beauty  that  has  struggled  chained  in  his  heart  from 
that  moment  he  first  walked  dreaming,  a  child  under  the  stars? 

As  the  song  dies  away  over  the  snow,  laughing  whispers  take 
its  place — and  the  charm  is  broken.  It  is  the  second  night  before 
Christmas.  Here  and  there  throughout  Salem,  as  down  the  long 
past,  small  groups  of  carolers  are  wandering,  singing  peace.  They 
are  all  quite  human,  however,  and  not  averse  to  leaving  song  for 
more  solid  delight.  At  our  first  invitation  those  beyond  our  win- 
dow stamp  inside  to  munch  citron  tarts,  paper-thin  Christmas 
cakes,  sugar  cake — whose  rich  aromas,  lingering  long  after  baking- 
day,  still  fill  the  old  house  with  fragrance.  Laughing,  chattering, 
they  eat  heartily  of  these  cakes  that  are  unique  in  the  South  to 
Wachovia;  exclaim  with  delight  over  the  Putz  with  its.  rivulet 
winding  down  the  green  mountainside  past  a  glowing  manger 
under  the  Christmas  cedar  where  a  caravan  out  of  the  East  has 
just  come  to  rest;  wish  all  the  household  a  joy-filled  Christmas 
as  they  themselves  hurry  out  again  into  the  crunching  snow 
where  star-gleams  softly  sparkle  .  .  .  silent  and  silver  echoes 
of  chorals  beyond  this  world. 

The  choraling  groups  have  already  in  the  past  days  or  starlit 
evenings  visited  the  sick  and  the  needy,  singing  and  bringing 
gifts  like  magi  of  old.  Tonight  they  are  merely  wandering,  carol- 
ing the  sublimity  and  wonder  and  hope  of  the  centuries.  As  groups 
sing  down  the  Avenue;  in  the  quiet  majesty  of  the  old  Square; 
along  all  the  glittering  white  expanse  that  is  Salem  tonight,  to 
many  who  listen  and  to  many  who  hear  without  listening  it 
seems  that  hosts  of  angels  are  singing  again  as  they  sang  two 
thousand  years  ago.  .  .  . 

And  much,  much  later  when  the  moon  has  not  only  risen  but 
become  old  and  small  over  the  sleeping  world  of  grey,  sharp-cut 
shadows,  a  few  in  the  quiet  city  are  half-awakened  by  a  last 
choral  drifting  on  the  frosty  moonlight  across  their  pillows.  When 
they  turn  their  heads  so  that  the  white  night  is  framed  in  their 
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windows,  startlingly  they  are  aware  of  a  huge,  softly  blazing  star 
whose  every  golden  ray  seems  aquiver  with  melody.  Perhaps 
some  struggle  on  to  full  awakeness  and  know  this  scene  of  loveli- 
ness for  what  it  is  in  reality — the  last  of  the  choralers  singing 
one  of  the  most  beautiful  of  songs,  Morning  Star,  to  music  written 
many  years  ago  by  a  Moravian  minister  who  later  served  in 
Wachovia;  and  the  star  one  of  the  many  great  ones  of  cream 
and  white  parchment  that  suspended  above  doorways  throughout 
this  old  settlement  cause  Salem  to  become  at  Christmas  the  City 
of  the  Star,  and  therefore  for  a  space  more  nearly  again  the 
City  of  Peace. 

Others,  however,  do  not  fully  awaken.  The  softly  blazing  star, 
the  sweetly  lingering  music,  the  grey-white  city  seem  rather  to 
weave  a  silken  net  of  peace  that  encircling  them  softly  draws 
them  again  into  the  fathomless  oblivion  of  sleep.  Unstruggling 
they  go.  But  just  as  mist  wells  up  over  consciousness,  suddenly, 
for  a  fading  instant — as  those  who  see  with  unclouded  eyes — they 
stare  into  another  night  in  another  age:  A  little  village,  old  even 
then,  is  beneath  them;  in  the  distance  are  the  lights  of  a  great 
twinkling  ciy;  not  far  away  are  shepherds  silhouetted  in  the  white 
moonlight.  Then  all  at  once  the  dazzling  star  blanks  out  all  else, 
the  sweet  choral  floods  the  night,  and: 

"the  angel  of  the  Lord  came  upon  them.  .  .  .  And 
suddenly  there  was  with  the  angel  a  multitude  of  the 
heavenly  host,  praising  God,  and  saying, 

'Glory  to  God  in  the  highest, 
And  on  earth  peace 
Good  will  toward  men.'  " 

The  vision  fades;  the  night  is  still;  in  peace  the  watchers  of 
today  sleep.  .  .  . 

And  of  the  two  groups — those  who  looked  only  upon  the  night 
and  those  who  looked  beyond — which  after  all,  dare  we  say,  saw 
reality? 

*      *  * 
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The  day  that  follows  is  a  busy  one.  Although  since  Thanksgiv- 
ing, individually  and  in  the  role  of  church  services,  everyone  has 
been  getting  ready  for  Christmas,  there  is  so  much  still  to  be  done 
that  it  seems  as  if  everything  has  been  left  for  this  one  day. 
There  are  wreaths  to  be  laid  on  the  flat  stones  in  God's  Acre; 
perhaps  a  needy  one  overlooked  until  this  last  minute  who  must 
be  cheered;  preparations  to  be  made  by  those  who  are  dieners 
for  serving  the  great  quantity  of  coffee  and  buns  necessary  for 
the  four  lovef easts  of  the  day;  if  there  is  time  a  visit  to  the  Salem 
Putz  that  is  like  those  in  the  homes  but  on  a  so  much  larger 
scale  that  rooms  instead  of  corners  are  filled  and  even  grown-ups 
as  much  as  children  are  apt  in  looking  at  it  to  forget  that  they 
are  not  in  another,  magic  land. 

The  children  must  be  brushed  and  scrubbed  and  hurried  to  the 
church  for  one  of  their  own  candle  services.  As  ever  in  the  years 
when  each  of  us  were  young,  the  little  tots  anxiously  tug  their 
elders  after  them,  arriving  half  an  hour  ahead  of  time  for  fear 
of  being  half  a  minute  late.  They  have  already,  a  week  earlier, 
held  their  Christmas  exercises;  this  is  the  second  of  their  love- 
feasts,  of  the  same  nature  and  for  the  same  purpose  as  those  for 
the  bigger  folk  later  on.  We  shall  not  describe  it.  It  is  enough 
to  prove  that  we  could  not  to  look  into  those  bright  faces  toward 
the  end  of  the  meeting.  The  lovefeast  itself  has  been  served  and 
eaten  as  the  short  winter  afternoon  quickly  wanes,  Christmas  songs 
have  been  sung,  the  short  address  has  ended  in  the  words  on  light 
that  like  a  talisman  immediately  caused  the  shadowy  church  to  be 
filled  with  the  fairy  thrill  of  trays  of  glowing,  starry  candles.  Now 
each  is  holding  his  own  taper  high  as  his  little  arm  can  raise  it, 
each  tiny  face  in  all  the  crowded  church  is  lifted  to  the  flame 
that  warms  his  cheeks,  sets  up  deep  golden  fires  within  his  eyes. 
Does  it  matter  whether  or  not  all  are  thinking  of  the  promise 
they  are  making  to  be  such  tapers  in  a  world  of  shadows;  does 
it  matter  what  they  think;  can  they  help  but  go  out  into  the 
streets  of  Salem,  where  star-light  will  soon  burn  in  heaven,  with 
an  ineradicable  imprint  upon  their  intent,  eager,  ever-seeking 
ever-moulding  minds? 

*      *  * 

It  is  evening.  We  are  in  a  church  so  overflowing  that  not  only 
are  the  aisles  and  corners  filled  but  crowds  are  standing  outside. 
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The  service  has  been  begun,  songs  sung,  the  lovefeast  shared. 
Slowly  this  great  crowd  has  become  quieter  and  quieter  until  now 
it  is  into  a  hush  that  those  notes  of  a  sweetness  beyond  this  world, 
the  Moravian  Hagen's  O  Holy  Night,  quest  and  linger  here  below 
a  moment  before  rising  chanting  to  the  stars  of 

"Thou  King  of  light  and  love.  .  .  ." 

Once  again  it  is  almost  as  if  that  celestial  melody  of  old  were 
filling  the  heavens  for  the  watching  shepherds.  And  following 
the  anthem,  as  the  old,  old  story  of  that  night  of  sublime  begin- 
nings on  the  Judean  hills  is  repeated  in  the  simple,  beautiful  and 
therefore  ever  new  words  of  its  first  telling,  it  is  strikingly  evident 
that  hearts  as  well  as  minds  have  gone  back  across  the  centuries. 
Throughout  the  church  illumined  faces  reveal  visions  moving 
across  souls  within.  As  the  last  of  many  services  preparing  for  the 
spiritual  observance  of  Christmas  this  one  has  not  failed  its  mission. 

Light!  The  meaning  as  such  of  Christ  to  the  world.  Briefly 
and  intimately  the  bishop  speaks;  forecfully  his  resonant  voice 
draws  the  picture;  swiftly,  almost  startlingly,  the  climax  arrives: 

"Jesus  said  I  am  the  light  of  the  world.  .  .  . 
In  him  is  life  and  the  life  is  the  light  of  men." 

The  building  suddenly  becomes  dark,  but  it  is  only  for  a  tense 
instant.  "The  life  is  the  light  of  men"  has  not  ceased  echoing 
in  the  still  shadows  when  high  on  the  front  wall  of  the  church 
two  doors  open  and  two  golden,  blurred,  glowing  masses  of  light 
move  past  the  choir  down  into  the  church.  They  are  trays  of 
burning  candles  whose  auras  of  misty  radiance  tug  at  the  heart 
with  all  the  poignancy  of  long,  golden,  shattered  dreams.  The 
rays  from  the  candles  penetrate  deeper  and  deeper  into  the  church. 
Face  after  face  lights  up  as  if  with  revelation — and  who  knows 
but  that  it  is?  Who  can  ever  know  the  moment  the  door  into  the 
Unknowable  will  burst  open  to  change  ones  life  forever? 

As  the  shadows  come  and  go  across  faces  wrinkled  or  smooth, 
sad  or  radiant,  it  is  clear  that  visions  have  not  died  with  child- 
hood. Indeed,  they  may  surge  in  the  soul  in  stronger  tides  of  light 
the  closer  one  nears  their  fulfillment. 

Everyone  in  the  dusky  church  is  to  receive  a  candle,  lifted 
from  the  trays  by  ladies  in  white  who  seem  to  float  almost  like 
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visions  themselves  in  the  mists  of  gold  thrown  out  by  the  massed 
flames.  Now  one  by  one  the  tawny,  glowing,  red-fringed  tapers 
twinkle  a  steady  stream  of  light  in  passing  from  hand  to  hand 
down  the  rows  of  benches.  And  each  taper  twinkling  along  is 
a  note,  a  golden  note,  of  another  Moravian  melody  that  begins 
to  swell  through  the  church,  Leinbach's  Thou  Child  Divine,  which 
is  perhaps  the  sweetest,  most  heart-stirring  anthem  of  all  that 
are  sung  in  this  city  of  song. 

The  last  candle  has  been  given  out;  the  last  diener  has  disap- 
peared through  the  choir  doors;  the  last  echo  of  Thou  Child 
Divine  has  died  away  in  the  wavering  shadows  above  the  sea  of 
candle  flames.  A  hush  fills  the  church  .  .  .  and  as  if  straining  to 
return,  like  distant  echo  on  distant  hills,  faintly  the  beautiful  song 
sounds  again.  Louder  it  grows  until  with  the  tinkling  sweetness 
of  silver  bells  it  has  filled  the  building.  A  door  opens.  The  music 
becomes  clearer.  An  added  radiance  pours  into  the  church  as 
the  white-robed  children's  choir,  bearing  tapers,  slowly  enters. 
Two  by  two,  holding  their  lights  aloft,  they  march  down  the 
aisle.  Sweetly  to  the  end  their  voices  weave  through  the  candle 
flames  the  fragile,  rippling,  swaying  melody  that,  as  it  dies  away 
through  the  night,  of  a  sudden  seems  a  prophecy  of  man's  eternal 
dream  echoing  on  and  on  into  far,  shadowy  years: 

"on  earth  peace,  good  will  toward  men.  .  .  ." 

It  is  not  necessary  for  the  minister  to  motion  the  congregation 
to  rise,  nor,  even,  for  him  to  request  that  during  the  closing  song 
those  lift  their  candles  aloft  who  will  strive  to  pattern  after  the 
Light  of  the  World  and  make  their  lives,  like  the  tapers  they 
hold,  light  in  darkness.  It  is  as  if  everyone,  in  rising,  automatically 
raises  his  candle  and  holds  it  higher,  higher,  higher  in  the  tumul- 
tuous melody  of  the  doxology  that  surges  in  mounting  waves 
across  the  sea  of  light.  Even  the  oldest  and  weariest  of  life  drops 
the  burden  of  his  years  as  he  draws  his  bent  shoulders  straight 
and  stands  a  torchbearer  daring  into  unknown  night.  After  the 
music  has  died  to  a  whisper  and  the  benediction  begun,  many  still 
stand  with  erect  head,  glowing  face,  far  dream-filled  eyes  seeing 
silent  aeons  beyond  this  beauty  of  shadow  and  light  and  peace. 

Suddenly  eyes  fill,  gradually  heads  sink,  and  slowly  into  the 
hearts  of  this  massed  crowd  standing  with  bowed  heads  under  the 
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flickering  sea  of  light  with  warm  drops  of  tallow  dripping  through 
the  candle  fringes  to  fall  like  gentle  tears  on  upstretched  hands — 
slowly  the  music  swells  again,  slowly  fades  into  fainter  and  fainter 
echo  as  the  choirs  disappear  singing  into  the  silence,  "Thou  Child 
Divine,  Immanuel." 

Slowly  the  notes  recede,  slowly  die  away  into  the  distance  until 
now  the  last  singer  has  gone  and  no  one  or  no  thing  looks  down 
on  the  bowed  heads  under  the  glowing  candle  stars,  except  the 
massive  chains  of  evergreens  festooned  above  the  choir  loft,  a 
great  white  star,  and  beneath  it,  glowing  with  soft,  rich  radiance, 
a  copy  of  Correggio's  master  painting  of  the  nativity.  As  this 
"Night  Divine"  of  his  looks  out  over  the  quieted  multitude  it 
seems  that  the  light  radiating  from  the  new-born  infant  spreads 
out  and  out  and  out  into  the  church  until  the  walls  have  dissolved 
and  boundless  space  is  aglow  with  candles  that  flicker,  reach  after, 
cling  for,  eternally  strive  to  hold  fast  to  the  last  words  of  the  great 
dream  whose  echo  still  rolls  in  golden,  soundless  waves  across  the 
infinite  sea  of  flames, 

"And  on  earth  peace,  good  will  toward  men."  . 


"  'Oh  Christmas  Eve,  thou  night  of  wonder! 

Life  flies  fast  and  nothing  lasts — nothing  lasts.' 
Only  Truth  lives  on  forever." 

— Karel  Jaromer  Erben, 
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